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ORDER LILY YARNS AND THREADS 


De All Your Shand Whaving Vheods 



























For greater value and beauty in 
your hand woven articles, use 
Lily yarns and threads— cottons, 
linens, wools and metallics. Send 
$1 for complete color cards and 
catalog. (This actually costs you 
nothing as you receive a coupon 
worth $1 toward your next pur- 
chase of $10 or more of Lily Hand 
Weaving Yarns.) 


Weave for therapy, for 
enjoyment and for profit 

.and make sure of last- 
ing beauty in your hand 
weaving by using the 
high quality Lily yarns 
and threads. Current 
price list sent free of 


charge. 


Favorite 





Hand Weaving Yarns include: 


7 Se ee Lily Pearl Cotton Mercerized Cotton Yarns 
n exhibition of prize winning weaving from 

the 1952-53 National Scholastic High School Cotton Warp Yarn Lily Weaving Wool 

Art Competitions has been made available : ; : 

for Weaver's Guilds, Weaving Classes, Rug Filler Lily Linen Warp and Weft Yarns 
Schools and other groups, by the Sponsor, , ; 

Lily Mills, Shelby, N. C. No expense in- Lily Novelty Yarns Stranded Filler 


volved except shipping charges from last 
point of exhibition. Send request to Hand 


Weaving Dept., Lily Mills, Shelby, N. C. LILY MILLS COMPANY, Hand Weaving Dept. HWH, SHELBY, N. C. 
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Editorially Speaking 


May we ask you again to send in changes of address 
promptly. To insure lack of interruption in your sub- 
scription, addresses must be in the office at least six weeks 
before the magazine is mailed—by December 1 for 
Winter, 1953-54, by March 1 for Spring, by June 1 for 
Summer, and by September 1 for Fall. For temporary 
changes, please make arrangements with your local post- 
master. Many Summer issues may not have been de- 
livered, and were not returned here, because of changes 
in postal regulations as of July 16 of which we were not 
notified in advance. If you did not receive your Summer 
issue, or know of others who did not, please notify us 
immediately. According to the new regulations post- 
masters were not required to return undelivered copies or 
send notices. The situation seems to have been adjusted 
but do send in changes of address as soon as possible. 


Many of you have been asking for more information 
about the new synthetic fibers and we have scheduled an 
article by Walter Hausner for an early issue. The new 
man-made fibers are certainly one of the wonders of this 
industrial age but many also are products which have not 
yet been perfected. The picture is changing daily. The 
new synthetics have not been generally available for hand- 
weavers but now some of them, either in pure form or 
in blends with natural fibers, are to be found in knitting 
yarns which can be used by the handweaver for many 
purposes. Here is a wide field for experimentation for 
imaginative weavers. 


Recently we have come across a lot of people who 
think that handweaving is a sort of overnight phenome- 
non. Not at all! Weaving has been a fairly lively art in 
the United States since World War I when many per- 
sons now well-known started their careers in the newly- 
organized occupational therapy departments of military 
hospitals. Prior to that time certain nerve specialists had 
heen experimenting with crafts in treatment and had 
found weaving especially valuable for some cases. Pro- 
fessional weavers were at work in New York and else- 
where in the twenties and thirties whose work was 
widely known here and abroad. 
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Berea College in Kentucky gave the first impetus to 
the revival of handweaving in the late nineties in an 
effort to develop economic resources for its students 
end for mountain people generally. To this effort, and 
that of others, many now part of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild, we owe the discovery and 
preservation of many charming old patterns which other- 
wise would have been lost and which greatly enrich the 
heritage of American design. The enthusiasm over the 
discovery of these patterns as well as lack of knowledge 
of any other led to widespread reproduction which 
brought on a reaction in the form of “contemporary” 
weaving, with its practitioners violently opposed to any 
formal arrangements. “Free form” in weaving was part 
of the movement away from the traditional in painting, 
sculpture, and the other arts, including music and 
literature. 


The series of articles on American Indian weaving has 
been unavoidably delayed. Great impetus was given to 
American Indian weaving by Dorothy Liebes who taught 
in the 1952 Indian Service Summer School at Brigham 
City, Utah, and the work of fine native craftsmen is find- 
ing its way into modern interior design. Navajo rugs in 
the new subdued colors and natural tones of wool are 
appearing in many sophisticated contemporary interiors. 


Q 

After two trips by car through the Middle West re- 
cently, the editor is convinced that weavers in that area 
are going to be heard from more and more, not only in 
the pages of this magazine but elsewhere. Both as profes- 
sionals and hobbyists, weavers in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas have excellent work to their 
credit. Eastern and Western influences meet and cross 
in that part of the country and weavers there seem to be 
studying and evaluating trends from other areas and then 
proceeding in their own direction. 
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— — FROM YESTERDAY TO TOMORROW 
en ee FOR THOSE TUNED TO PROGRESS! 

















@ If you prefer fine clothes and exclusive 
fabrics in silks, linens or any fibres, at 
low cost, weaving the Nadeau Way is 
the answer... the hand-weaving tech- 
nique that is stirring the whole world 
into a new way of life. 


@ We feature project suggestions, with 
ready-wound warps and highest grade 
filler yarns, insuring you against waste. 
These projects lead the way to bring- 
ing out your best creative talent, re- 
quiring no previous experience. 


@ Own and operate a 
Nadeau Hand-weaving 
Center in your com- 
munity. An opportuni- 
ty to capitalize on 3 
fast growing indus- 
tries. Write for details. 


ANYONE 
CAN WEAVE 
THE 
NADEAU = 
WAY ES 





* SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


Our 4 harness loom, Model 15N, with standard equipment, set up with . 9O 
our ready-to-weave Project +1—5 yds. of natural combed cotton warp 
with sufficient filler yarns of colorful floss to complete the project. In- 


cluded is our 5 page Project +1 suggestions and weaving instructions. 
(Include $4.95 if extra shuttle is desired.) F.O.B. WOONSOCKET 


Write for free literature and price list. 


HAND-SKILL LOOMS, INC. 


Now Available 59 SOCIAL STREET, WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND Prompt Delivery 
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A Decorator’s Use of Handwoven Fabrics 


by WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


An interior decorator who early in 
her career realized the possibilities 
of handwoven textiles in room design 
is Miss Bertha Schaefer. Her interest 
is doubtless both by a 
decorator’s desire to use any material 
that will add character to a room-—as 


motivated 


good handweaving does—-and also by 
a lively appreciation ot beauty. 

This latter quality has led to the 
establishing of the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery, roted for its exhibitions of 
contemporary paintings and sculp- 
ture, in which she also displays hand- 
weaving and other crafts, such as em- 
broidered panels, which have reached 
the status of fine art. The gallery, in 
its ninth year, takes up considerable 
space at her decorating headquarters, 
32 East 57th Street, New York. This 
was the setting a few years ago of 
work of representative handweavers 
including Trude Guermonprez and 
the late Edna Vogel. Proving an ef- 
ective contrast to the fabrics was a 
collection of rare African sculpture. 
More recently the gallery showed ex- 
ampies of embroidery art in the form 
of abstract examples by Mariska 
Karasz. Later there was a display of 
Sue Fuller's original compositions in 
which colored string created abstract 
patterns in opalescent color. 
deal of Miss 
Schaefer’s day is given over to prob- 
lems of interior decoration for which 
she prepared by a thorough training 
at the Parsons School of 
After a very short period of appren- 
ticeship with Helen Criss, she started 
on her own. Important recent com- 
include the residences of 
Mr. Howard S$. Cullman and of Mr. 
Monroe C. Gutman. The lobby of a 


However, a great 


Design. 


missions 


large apartment house at 45 East 
End Avenue and the New York 
Show Room of M. Singer & Sons, 


manufacturers of furniture, suggest 
the diversity of projects a leading 
decorator is called upon to undertake. 

One of her decorated 


rooms in private residences was se- 


recently 


lected to be viewed by members of 
the American Institute of Decorators 
during their last year’s Annual Con- 
ference in New York. She also was 
invited to create three interiors for 
the National Home Furnishings 


é 


Show last fall. A recent request from 
Saks Fifth Avenue, New York; 
her an opportunity to design twelve 
dramatic for their Fifth 
Avenue windows. Helping to make 
them individual 


gave 
settings 


and distinctive was 
the selective use of 


terials. 


handwoven ma- 


Top: Display at American Institute 
Astoria, 1953. Furniture designed by 


In addition to other activities Miss 
Schaefer designs furniture, providing 
ideas for one of the ‘mportant furnt- 
ture manufacturers. Her recent suc 
cessful adventure in this field was the 
creating of some extremely attractive 
living and dining room pieces for M 
Singer & Sons as part of their line. 
of Decorator's convention, Waldort 


Miss Schaefer. Fabric on sofa, “New 


Damask,” designed by Jack Lenor Larsen, power produced, other fabrics 


by Larsen. 


Bottom: Charles Diamond apartment, New York City, designed by 


Shae fer. 
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oT twelve 


Avenue, 


Sec tion Of one Of a series show window displays designed hy Miss 
Saks Fifth New York, to feature smart 
fashions. In many of the settings handwoven textiles were used as in this one. 


Schaefer for women's 
Panel of yarns and splints of bamboo woven by Jack Larsen. Furniture, ex- 


fro V 
Gali ry 


cept antique pieces, ts 
the Bertha Schaefer 


Simger & Sons. Pictures and sculpture fron 


It is obvious that room design is, rooms present refreshing interpreta 


however, Miss Schaefer’s chief inter- tions of period effects adapted to to- 


est to which her other activities con day's style of living and tastes of 


tribute. Thus, for example, her un- clients who prefer a suggestion of the 
derstanding of painting and of sculp 
ture the 
is translated into an vet supplying agreeable settings for 
individual handling of color, lighting, an 


and 


This does not 


past. Handling such themes without 


including examples = in an air of heavy antiquarianism and 


modern mode 


owners antiques, is one of her 


her interiors 
that 


are all planned in the 


arrangement in 


recognized contributions to 


mean her rooms decoration 


obvious con- Krom out of this long and success 


temporary stvle. In fact many of her Miss 
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ful experience Schafer, when 


interior 


asked what she thought about hand 
woven textiles in relation to interior 
decoration, frankly said, 

“At the 
fabrics are in the luxury class. Be- 


present time handwoven 
cause of their higher cost compared 
with fine power loom materials it is 
difficult for interior decorators to get 
many clients to use them to any ex- 
tent, in spite of their obvious beauty 
and distinction. A clients 
use handwoven textiles as 


few will 
accents 

for example, for glass curtains or 
overdraperies, a bedspread, perhaps, 
or to upholster a special piece of 
furniture. Wider use is the exception 
rather than the rule.” 
Miss 


interior 


Nevertheless Schaefer feels 
that the decorator vitally 
needs the contribution that the high 
art and technical skill possessed by 
many make to a 
would naturally 


like to use handwoven fabrics in the 


handweavers can 


room. Decorators 
rooms they design just as they are 
eager to utilize any material or ob 
ject that has beauty, she continued in 
our discussion of the subject one 
afternoon in her decorating studio, 
between telephone calls from clients 
and time out for quick consultations 
with her several assistants 


One of the great advantages of 
handwoven textiles for the interior 


decorator, in Miss Schaefer's opinion, 
is that 
done in 


to order as 158 
tthe 


when woven 


many cases decorator 


has the opportunity of selecting the 
colors most suitable for the project. 
Naturally, too, other details such as 





Sue Fulles 


* A 























pattern and texture, can be worked 
out with the weaver and so insure a 
mutually satisfactory result. 

The Miss Schaefer 
believes, with his knowledge of his 


handweaver, 


craft and his taste for fine design, 
can contribute also to the beauty and 
usefulness of power_ loomed decora- 
tive textiles. In this field 
weavers are, of course, already work- 


some 


ing successfully, but there is room 
for more. 
In looking over many examples of 


handweaving she selects textiles 
for her projects, Miss Schaefer finds 
that too often it is obvious that the 


craftsman has _ not 


as 


given enough 
study to the special requirements for 
textiles for decorators’ use. The pur- 
pose to which a fabric is to be put ts 
an all importa:t consideration. Mirs 
Schaefer that 
should careiuliy 


handweaver: 
this 
for li: 
such as durability or 
should be kept in mind 
pattern. Of 
course, fastness of color and ease of 


stressed 
consider 
Characteristics needed 
particular use 
flexibility 
when 


inc st 


point. 


working out a 

cleaning goes without saying. 
Material curtains naturally 

should have beauty of pattern and 


for 


texture, but it should also have sup- 
pleness so as to hang gracefully. 
Durability as to usual wear, especial- 
ly in fabrics intended for upholstery, 
is not always given enough thought 
by some weavers. Sturdiness as well 
here essential. Yet 
the fabrics should not be too firmly 
woven. The characteristic “hand’’ or 
grateful suppleness of handwoven 
textiles should be preserved, together 
with a durable character. This sup- 


as distinction is 


pleness, so essential where the fabric 


is used for curtains, is also some- 
times necessary when it is woven to 
cover furniture. Here flexibility will 
make possible successful “tailoring” 
to a chair, a sofa, or a cushion. There 
should never be an air of bulkiness 
about ‘ine tailored upholstery. The 


Top: Detail of “New Damask,” de- 
signed by Jack Lenor Larsen, power 
woven, slubby white linen over black 
warp. Prise winner in the Summer, 
1953, Good Design show at the Chi- 
cago Merchandize Mart, jointly spon- 
sored by the Museum of Modern Art. 
Also selected for the Museum of 
Modern Art's collection of American 
home furnishings which will be 
shown abroad, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of State. Bottom: 
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“Green,” characteristic embroidery by 


Mariska 


Karasz, whose work has 
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heen shown at the Bertha Schaefe 
Gallery. 
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The window treatment in this room designed by Bertha Schaefer consists of 
a series of six panels woven by the late Edna Vogel. Chenille yarns, silk, 
nylon, and linen threads are combined with splints of bamboo in delicate 


tones of beige and off-white. Panels are hung from short, movable rods. The 


easy chair is covered with a fabric woven by Jack Larsen in amber and off- 
white yarns and gold threads. The sectional sofa is upholstered with a 
Willich-Franke textile (power woven) in rich, glowing brown hue. Both sofa 
and walnut table at left were designed by Miss Schaefer for M. Singer & 
Sons. Room displayed at the National Home Furnishings Show, 1952. 


expert eye of a good interior decora- 
tor accustomed to perfect work quick- 
ly detects such shortcomings. A hand- 
woven textile may be most beautiful, 
and yet because it lacks one of several 
special qualities needed for use by an 
interior decorator it cannot be se- 
lected. 

That there are technical difficulties 
that must be overcome in meeting 
some of these demands, Miss Schae- 
fer is aware. She knows that today 
with the popularity of many new 
man-made fibers, metal thread, spun 
glass as well as products such as 
bamboo and reeds, the problems en- 
countered in handweaving are many. 

She does not like the idea sug- 
gested by “adapting” a handwoven 
design into one that can be produced 
on a power loom. This is because she 
has seen the effectiveness of fine de- 
signs lost in the process. She feels 
that the handweaver should under- 
stand the limitations of the power 
loom and thus be able to create for it 
patterns with an individual and dis- 
tinctive air. Some weavers are able 
to do this. Many “adaptations” of 


handwoven designs 
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accepted for 


power loom production have, in her 
estimation lost much of their original 
charm, although there is good work 
being done by outstanding weavers. 
The power loom does have limita- 
tions, but, as she emphasized, there is 
room for a higher percentage of dis- 
tinctive products in this field. In 
otherwords, she sees more expert 
handweavers designing directly for 
power looms rather than trying to 
adapt handwoven patterns. The pat- 
tern, though worked out on a hand- 
loom should be designed within the 
practical limits of machine production. 
Thus the weaver will become an all 
unpottant factor in creating greater 
variety and richness in power loomed 
fabrics for the use of interior decora- 
tors. 

The handwoven textiles chosen by 
Miss Schaefer for her interiors ex- 
press subtle harmonies of color and 
texture that produce a livable restful- 
ress with character. These qualities 
may be further brought out by a wall 
color, for instance, which may be 
given, say, a low value of harmon 
izing color. Then the richness of a 
handwoven fabric at a window or the 
















































upholstery on a sofa or chair 1s not 
overpowered. Such harmonies of soft 
tones rather than intense ones pro- 
vide a distinguished room setting for 
the stronger hues of an owner's 
paintings or fine objects d’art—acces- 
sories she is fond of using when she 
can. 

Illustrative of this interior decora- 
tor’s employment of handwoven tex- 
tiles is in their use in a bedroom in 
which the owner wished to retain all 
the Louis XVI elegance and _ the 
charm of the original antique pieces. 
The furniture, fine antique examples 
of the period in the original painted 
gray and parcel gilt, were to be re- 
covered. The draperies and a_ bed- 
spread were to be replaced. 

So a handwoven textile took the 
place of the floral-patterned needle- 
work on the headboard of the bed 
and was used as well for the bed- 
spread. The new fabric, designed and 
woven by Jack Lenor Larsen, is a 
heavily textured weave in soft golden 
honey-colored and off-white yarns. 
Slender golden metal threads are in- 
terwoven. Another example of hand- 
weaving was the glass. curtains. 
These, designed by Emily Belding 
and produced by Arundell Clarke, 
provided appropriate delicacy by the 
use of weft and warp threads very 
loosely woven, giving a thin, almost 
cobwebby character in a delicate ivory 
hue. ; 

Handwoven textiles handled with 
discernment contributed to the model 
room which Miss Schaefer was asked 
to design for the National Home 
Furnishings Show. The décor of the 
room was to express the personality 
of some well known person. She 
choose Sophie Gimbel, Saks Fifth 
Avenue’s noted creator of  dis- 
tinguished fashions. Miss Schaefer 
was able to plan the interior so as to 
express the subtlety and elegance 
characteristic of the designer’s taste. 
In harmony with the contemporary 
air of the room she hung at the very 
wide window a series of panels 
woven by the late Edna Vogel, these 
were in a variety of chenille yarns, 
silk, nylon, and linen threads and 
splints of bamboo in delicate tones of 
beige and off-white. A novel method 
of hanging was devised for the six 
panels by suspending them from 
short, movable curtain rods because 
the horizontal bamboo splints pre- 
cluded any usual window drapery 
treatment. 
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Planning and Weaving New Stripes 


by LILI BLUMENAU 


In designing striped patterns a weaver thinks in terms 
of yarn and weave, color, proportion, and rhythm. A 
stripe is a simple, basic motif. The weaver finds his in- 
spiration in Peruvian textiles as well as contemporary 
striped suitings. He may work a two-stripe invention of 
horizontals in plain weave expression, contrasting cotton 
filling with rayon novelty yarn, or try more complex 
projects. Composition may include color and weave har- 
monies in stripe widths and yarns of every description. 
Organization of this motif calls for design imagination 
as well as much concern for the intended use of the 
material. 

The designer aims to compose for sensation and attrac- 
tion, but success with striped patterns depends on tech- 
nical knowledge of qualities in raw materials, weave vari- 
«tion, and color. Warp and weft twills, inherently con- 
trasting, are further varied by color. The weaver must 
develop, in addition to material and technical knowledge, 
a personal comprehension of combinations and rhythms. 
Through movement, created between surface color and 
texture, harmonies are established. The maximum of 
rhythmic flow depends on relationship, or proportion, 
between contrasted elements. Rhythm is the strongest 
factor in stripe variation; expertness in its achievement 
comes with practice. 

Rhythmic movement from one stripe to another is the 
result of choosing right proportions. Other effects may 
come from arranging color or weave combinations, de- 
pending on the tastes and thinking of the weaver. A 
symmetrical arrangement of stripes may lack variety. 
Equal widths are monotonous in equal repetition, and 


Opposite page. Top row: left, upholstery fabrics in linen 
and cotton horizontal stripes, designed by Alexander 
Girard. Right, Moroccan textile, 18th century, rib weave 
with fancy diamond pattern in silk. From the Cooper 
Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration. Bottom row: 
Left, Indian textile, 19th century, plain weave in cotton 
and silk Cooper Union. Center, drapery fabric in jute 
and cotton, designed by Alexander Girard. Right, Indian 
textile, 19th century, plain weave in cotton. Cooper 
Union. 
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only color and weave can save them. Monotony may also 
occur when stripes are equidistantly repeated on either 
side of the axis of a group of stripes. With adroit use 
of color and weave, however, severity of straight sym- 
metry is diminished. Theories of color and proportion 
are useful, but cannot be followed slavishly. Skill in 
vitalizing the simple stripe is due to thoughtful practice 
in proportioning color, yarn, and weave in rhythmic 
quantities. 
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Above: Striped fabrics designed by Dorothy Licbes, from 
an exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago, 1949. Be- 
low: Indian textile, 19th century, plain weave in cotton. 
Cooper Union. 











When a designer contemplates a stripe idea he does 
not methodically think of proportion, yarn, weave, and 
color as separate elements. There is, in his thinking, a 
constant flow from one to the other. After the purpose 
of the material has been decided he proposes suitable 
stripe widths. His first choice may be a_ horizontal 
pattern in quarter-inch stripes in regular repeat. If he 
thinks of large stripes he will know that widths of two 
inches or more are limited in use, although these may be 
effective in draperies and table mats. The designer may 
choose to alternate small and large proportions, or choose 
a long—certainly more interesting—repeat of varying 
widths. Effective stripe compositions can also be realized 
in successions of reduced stripings : for example, a down- 
scale reduction of seven stripes from two to a half-inch. 

After the weaver decides, as to stripe widths and ar- 
rangement he may interpret his design in yarn textures 
only. He chooses, for example, a 4/2 cotton, and, 
if there are equal lengthwise bands in the design, 
he uses in one stripe twice as many yarn ends per inch 
as in the alternating band. This is achieved by employing 
in one area two ends per dent, and, in the adjoining 
stripe, a single. The thickly dented area has a pronounced 
rib; the single one may appear flat. This way of stripe 
composition through yarn quality is stimulating—it can 
be done in variations. One stripe may be closely dented, 
with an alternating flat band interrupted by lines of 
double or four-ply ends. For a sheer fabric the reed 
layout would be one band single-dented, with alternating 
stripes of three per dent and two left empty. 

Opportunities for warp-and-weft stripe variations 
naturally are found in the raw yarns. These abundant 
materials can be effectively harmonized so that even 
equal stripes will have rhythm pattern. Lustrous silks 
or rayons combined with dull cottons insure pleasant 
contrasts. Other stripe groupings may be woven of cotton 
ratine for one division, with a plain yarn of the same 
fiber forming the adjacent stripe. In wool, one may 
choose straight green thread for one stripe, and, for the 
other, a green with colored nubs. Metallic yarns, which 
reflect much light, are a useful and popular yarn medium 
for contrasts. Rayon chenille, also an interesting medium, 
produces velvet surfaces, and when alternated with plain 
rayon in horizontal stripes, is ideal in production of rich, 
formal fabrics. High and low texture contrasts in stripes, 
woven in wide bands, are easily possible in the new 
yarns, and in bamboo, reeds, and slats, suitable for con- 
temporary heavy drapery projects such as roller blinds 
and room dividers. 

Even with a few simple or classic yarns it is not diffi- 
cult to vary the rhythm of stripes through weave combin- 
ations. The 4-shaft loom may be used to invent elementary 
lengthwise stripes, readily obtained by combining plain 
weave and rib. Sometimes the rib stripe is made in warp 
effect, another variation in lengthwise rib. A designer 
may use plain weave for the ground with a stripe of 


Reading down: Upholstery fabric in jute and cotton 
horizontal stripes, designed by Alexander Girard, Up- 
holstery fabric in rayon and cotton with cotton chenille 
effects, designed by Isabel Scott. Skirting, white and light 
blue pencil stripes on dark Liue; undyed cotton and in 
digo-blue-dyed wool wefts on undyed linen warps; 
United States, late 18th or early 19th century. Cooper 
Union. 
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Horizontal stripes in cotton pile, designed by Dorothy 
Liebes. 


eight ends floating alternately over four wefts to make 
the rib. For the plain and for the ribbed areas, in this 
case, two shafts are needed. The group draw is entered 
1-2 for plain weave and 3-4 for rib. However, the tabby, 
combined with rib or basket weave, will not obtain a 
perfect break between the two stripes, but the close 
interlacing of plain weave prevents serious irregularity. 

More pronounced stripes may be invented by com- 
bining warp-and-weft-effect constructions. However, 
care must be taken to have the stripes break with each 
other at the line of junction. The risers of the first and 
last thread of each weave stripe should fall opposite the 
sinkers of the adjoining thread in the adjacent weave 
stripe. If, for instance, a 3-end warp and weft twill is 
used in combination, the first end of the warp twill 
group will go under one weft and over two. The last one 


begins on the same filling row—over two and under one 
weft. The adjoining, or first end of the weft-effect group, 
begins with the opposite interlacing—under two and 
over one. 

The rules already given for forming lengthwise stripes 
Ly means of combination weaves apply also to horizon- 
tals. The different weaves, as far as possible, must break 
against each other at the line of contact. But there is a 
change in entering draft selection. Most cross stripes 
may be done on the straight draw. A plain weave looks 
flat against a four-end weft twill structure. If one stripe 
is made with a left-to-right warp diagonal, the adjacent 
band should have a weft twill in the opposite direction 
tor greater contrast. 

Perhaps the most subtle stripe designing is done in 
yarn and weave expressions only, but color is, of course, 
the most tempting and decorative means. Contemporary 
design emphasizes pure and unusual color extremes and 
harmonies. The weaver will be well guided today if he 
is armed with sound knowledge of color theory. Success- 
ful and controlled color effects derive not only from 
sensitivity, or good taste, but also from careful study of 
color in context-value contrasts, hue and intensity har- 
monies, and the like. Value is the degree of lightness or 
darkness of a tone; intensity indicates the color strength. 
The weaver may choose a monochromatic harmony con- 
sisting of two or more values and intensities of a single 
color—for example, a brilliant red combined with light 
and dark values of the same tone. Highly keyed effects 
are often achieved by the use of two or more adjacent 
tones of the spectrum: brilliant blue, for example, fol- 
lowed by stripes of blue-violet, violet, and red-violet. 
With cool and warm shades the artist creates depth and 
heighth, or intensity. The cool areas in the weaving will 
recede and the warmer advance 

Color is a potent means—the more knowledge of 
tonal effects, as well as suitability of colors to practical 
uses and backgrounds, the better equipped is the weaver 
who wishes to specialize in this field. However, many 
weavers prefer to invent single-color stripes, relying for 
effect on imagination in choice of materials and skill in 
weave variation. Stripe-proportioning will be, for all 
who venture in this motif, a useful study. Stripes are 
the oldest and yet the newest and most fruitful vein in 
weaving—ideal projects for the beginning and_ the 
advanced weaver 





Weavers’ Guilds 


With the rapidly increasing number of handweavers, 
both amateur and professional, new weavers’ guilds are 
being organized and older organizations are expanding 
their activities. The supply of professionals is being aug- 
mented from the ranks of the amateurs and amateur 
groups are studying their craft with a professional ap 
proach and enthusiasm. 

The Philadelphia Weavers’ Guild was organized in 
April with 30 members present at the first meeting held 
at the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Because of 
the interest of the museum in the enthusiastic new group, 
Mr. Kenneth Matthews, the educational director, ofered 
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Expand Activities 


the organization a permanent meeting place without 
charge at the museum. He also made available the mu- 
seum’s collection of rare textiles for guild study. There 
are many well-known weavers in the Philadelphia area 
who felt the need of a local organization for weavers 
only. Anyone interested in the craft of weaving may 
apply for membership. A guild exhibition is planned and 
it should include noteworthy work. Officers of the new 
organization are: Mrs. J. Willard Lord, president; 
Robert Stafford, instructor in handweaving at the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute, vice-president; Mrs. Earle 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The School for American Craftsmen 


Observes its Tenth Anniversary 


by KARL LAURELL 


Founded in 1944; the School for 
American Craftsmen of the Roches- 
ter, New York, Institute of Technol- 
ogy will open this fall its tenth year 
of professional training in four major 
crafts: ceramics and ceramic sculp- 
ture, metalcrafts and jewelry, weav- 
ing and textile design, and wood- 
working and furniture design. To 
the vision, enthusiasm and _ financial 
support of Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb the 
school owes both its original estab- 
lishment and Her 
experience in merchandising crafts 
through America House in New York 
and her work with the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council and 
led her to that the trained 
craftsman could not only survive in 
an industrial world but that his skills 
were vital to such a world. 

At the time the school was founded, 
thorough training was not readily 
available in many of the crafts, and 
standards of workmanship and design 
were consequently deteriorating. 
Since many craft centers and schools 
were offering instruction and en- 
couragement to the hobby craftsman 
in the essentials of his avocation, it 
not interest in the 
crafts that was lacking, nor even a 
market for them, but rather a pro- 
fessional foundation that would raise 
standards of workmanship and pro- 
vide the knowledge necessary to crea- 
tive endeavor. 

The School for American Crafts- 
men was established to train profes- 
sional craftsmen who, upon gradua- 
tion, would be equipped to open their 
own shops and to earn their living 
at their chosen craft. Of course no 
school, whether it teaches law, den- 
tistry, or art, can guarantee that each 
graduate will become a lawyer, a den- 
tist, or an artist. However, the major- 
ity of school graduates are today 
either operating their own shops or 
have taken jobs in the field for which 
they were trained. 

From the first, the difficulties of 
giving such professional training 
made necessary many changes in the 
usual school curriculum. First of all, 
the shop work was basic to the entire 
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also its success. 


believe 


was obviously 





Above: In order to give students a 
working knowledge of all three types 
of handweaving looms the shop is 
furnished with counter balanced, jack 
type, and counter marche looms. In 
the above picture you see on the left 
and right different jack type 
looms and in the center a counter bal- 
anced. The shop ts entirely equipped 
with floor model looms with a range 
of from four to twelve harnesses. 
There is also a fly shuttle loom. 


two 





Below: 
the weaving program is a course in 
drafting and fabric The 
students in this picture are reviewing 
a draft for double weave in twill 
Each student is required to keep a 
theoretical notebook beginning with 
the three basic weaves ; plain, twill and 
and following thew 
many complexities and also a note 
book containing practical solutions to 
all weaves. 


One of the main features of 


analysis. 
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program, and the majority of student 
hours must be spent in the shop, 
working under professional crafts- 
men. In short, the problem was to 
adapt the best features of the Euro- 
pean apprentice system to an Ameri- 
can educational program. In the be- 
ginning, an 8-hour day five days a 
week was established in all depart- 
ments, and that 40-hour week is still 
maintained. Of this time, from 20 to 
30 hours are spent in the shops. 
\fter a year of basic technical train- 
ing, the student’s shop program is 
divided into two necessary parts. One 
part continues with individual and 
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advanced training; the other intro- 
duces the techniques of production 
that the student who runs his own 
shop must know. The weaver, for 
example, who receives an order for 
a dozen place-mats will find that his 
time and his methods will be affected 
by such necessary repetition. While 
no student is expected or would be 
permitted to produce even a highly 
successful piece in any quantity that 
would interfere with his training, the 
school nevertheless has learned that 
some production experience is in- 
valuable to the professional craftsman. 
Through such work he learns the 





fundamentals of pricing and the uses 
of skill that are necessary to any busi- 
ness venture. In all production work, 
usually coming through orders from 
America House, the student is paid 
for his labor. 

Thorough training in design is also 
an essential part of any program that 
intends to prepare craftsmen to meet 
the challenge of contemporary life. 
None of the four departments teaches 
the repr duction of past masterpieces 
which for so many years had been 
the test of fine craftsmanship. After 
a student has learned the necessary 
techniques, he is expected to be ready 
to design his own products. The suc- 
cess of this program has been amply 
proved by students in the weaving 
department who, during the past two 
vears have won prizes and awards 
in many outstanding exhibitions, 
such as the American Institute of 
Decorators home furnishings com- 
petition, the Finger Lakes show at 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, 
Young Americans at America House, 
New York, the Decorative Arts and 
Ceramic Exhibition sponsored by the 


(Continued on page 56) 


Above: One of the most interesting 
problems confronting the weaver in a 
production studio is designing to or 
der. This can mean anything from 
matching a color to advising the cus- 
tomer on technical problems such as 
( olor fastness, upkeep of fabrics, 
durability of various yarns, and fire- 
proofing. A decorator will have a 
general idea of color and type of fab- 
ric wanted and it is a considerably 
different problem to design within 
these limits than to design for the 
sheer joy of wt. Above you see a stu 

dent in consultation with an instruc 

tor regarding proper fabrics for the 
room represented by the _ perspec 
tive drawing on the table. The weav 
ing shop has an inventory of most 
available yarns and if the desired 
color is unobtainable on the market 
the student can use the shop dyeing 
room. Mr. Laurell at left 

Below: Illustrated lectures are given 
ot acquaint the student with the con 
struction of all natural, man-made, 
and synthetic fibers. He is required to 
learn the spinning of flax and wool 
for, although the direct use of thts 
knowledge is not practicable in pro 
duction weaving, tt gives him an in 
valuable “feel” for the fibers and 
fabrics. 
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Belts Are 


In teresting Projects 
by MARJORIE FITCH 


Handwoven belts, adjustable for 
size within limits, with ties that are 
continuous with the warp threads, 
may prove as interesting a project 
to other weavers as they did to me. 


Above, No. 1 (reference in text). 
Left to right: A. Warp, crisp, al- 
most stiff white handspun wool, 
35 ends, 30 per inch, plain weave; 
weft, same with fine black sephyr 
knitting wool. B. Warp, 2-ply ecru 
crochet cotton, 47 ends, 22% per 
inch, 8 harnesses; tabby weft, same 
as warp; pattern weft, knitting wool 
in rose, oatmeal, pale gray and gray- 
green in bands 1” to 2” wide. Ties, 
3-strand braid of mixed wool and 
the warp cotton, sewed on. C. Warp, 
heavy 3-ply rayon knitting yarn, 32 
ends, 15 per inch, 8-harness twill in 
blue, green, tan, yellow; weft, same. 
yellow. Ties, 4-strand braid from 
warp ends left long. D. Warp, 2-ply 
ecru crochet cotton, 48 ends, 22% 
per inch, 4-harness broken twill; 























weft, heavy 3-ply rayon, tan, red, ' 
brown and repeat. E. Warp, green Wea o - <s 
cotton carpet warp, 4-harness rose- +8 i PoP en 
path variation, 31 ends, 15 per inch, pads : a 2 , 
weft, natural color raf fia. HEtiE i ars oS 
Below. No. 2 (reference in text). PERE 8 —= i 
Left to right. A. Warp, natural fed dealt a eg 
linen, 17 lea, red linen, similar sae rtrt - - 
weight, 25 threads, 15 per inch, 5- aeeteeiee «2t - : P 
harness point twill. Weft, same as for bore He ite HE | “ 
warp, natural bands in plain weave, Seer oY PEE Seg Feet « a = 
red in special treadling. B. Warp, 2- ESTE | ae i, 
ply ecru crochet cotton, 48 ends, 30 ! Toate ae eet 
per inch, plain weave; weft, heavy — rtd, ee 
3-ply rayon, various colors in  2- Bier: Se Pie 5 
shuttle technique with 2 different bate a * 
colors alternating throughout — but ae 13 — 
changing from time to time. Ties, . me Re . 
wool in 4-strand braids sewed under Biepae oy ty te Ee + 
hem. C. Warp, heavy 3-ply rayon ah - pee Sate tetets we ~ A 
knitting yarn, 24 ends, 15 per inch, 2 ie rite t tate ty > - 
4-harness broken twill threading, tan Poi: yt yt >. oo 3 
with brown at edges, weft, same, cee - ‘Pa 
yellow. D. Warp, same thread, sett abe ; oe © ma 
as No. 1 B; tabby weft, same as nie <4 ¢ 
warp; pattern weft, fine knitting aE Re > > 
wools in oatmeal and red. E. Warp, =e ee es f 
heavy 3-ply rayon knitting yarn, 32 Meee 1) Bn. rg if 
ends, 15 per inch, 8-harnesses, in Pe: ae” a SWF 
green, brown, tan; weft, same in Bs, ie #: 4 a 
green. ae ae 4 
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Ties made in this way do not pull 
loose easily.. Also, in making these 
belts there is little known wastage. 


Some of the belts shown have ties 
which are braided separately, using a 
combination of warp and_ weft 
threads, and sewn on when the belts 
are hemmed. These are the ones 
woven with a fine thread for the 
warp, as the fine threads do not al- 
ways braid so satisfactorily as the 
heavier threads. See photograph 1B 
and 2B, where two different ways of 
attaching these braids are illustrated. 
One is finished with a tassel at both 
ends, and these are sewn on the out- 
side of the belt. The other is finished 
with a tassel at only one end, sewn 
into the fold of the hem on the inside 
of the belt. 

For the belts that have ties made 
continuous with the warp threads, 
(see photograph 1C), a special tech- 
nique is required in handling the 
warp on the loom. 

When deciding on the length of the 
woven section for any of the belts, it 
must be remembered that these belts 
are most effective when from 2 inches 
to + inches are left between the ends 
so that the ties fasten attractively. 
Warp length is then determined in 
the following manner: 

Ties (16” to 18”) 34” or 36” 

Belt proper 24” to 30” 

Sample (if desired) 10” to 12” 

68” to 78” 

For two belts on one warp: 

Ties 34” or 36” 

Belt proper 24” to 30” 

58” to 66” 

x 2 1a” tie” 
Sample 4” to 6” 
120° 138” 

Dividing by 36” gives 31/3 to 
35/6 yards. 





Prepare the warp in the usual way 
and enter it on the loom from either 
the front or the back, as preferred. 
If a one-belt warp is used, make the 
sample first, then measure the threads 
for the ties, then weave the belt. The 
unwoven threads that will later be 
braided to form ties must be allowed 
for. Measure from the sample on a 
one-belt warp or from the ends of 
the threads on a_ two-belt warp 
through the reed and the heddles 
and toward the back beam, putting a 
marker at either 16 inches or 18 
inches. A very practical marker is a 
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bit of fine thread of another color 
tied once tightly around a_ single 
warp thread. For the two-belt warp, 
now tie the warp ends to the apron 
or bar, but do not begin to weave. 
Roll the warp onto the cloth beam, 
using paper continuously as one does 
on the warp beam to keep the threads 
from cutting into each other. Roll the 
warp forward until the thread marker 
appears at the right distance in front 
of the breast beam for ‘weaving. 

Now it is time to weave. Use a 
length of cotton roving or a bout of 
old warp threads to weave a few 
shots to spread and hold the warp 
firmly and evenly. Then weave the 
length determined on for the belt. 

On the two-belt warp, it is now 
time to weave the sample. Before that, 
however, it is necessary to take care 
of the allowance for ties at the other 
end of the first belt. So measure from 
the end of the weaving and put 
another thread marker at either 16 
inches or 18 inches. Now roll the 
warp onto the cloth beam, using pa- 
per continuously. At this point great 
care must be used to see that the 
threads do not slip off the rolled-up 
strip of woven belt and destroy the 
evenness of the warp tension. Care- 
fully guide the warp threads toward 
the center, so that they lie well up 
on the roll of woven belt. Again, 
when the thread marker is at a suit- 
able place in front of the breast 
heam, start weaving the sample. Al- 
low a short length of ends on the 
sample, weave a few inches, allow 
another short length for ends. 

Now, either cut the warp and re- 
tie the warp to the apron or bar for 
the second belt; or, if the loom will 
take that much on the cloth beam, 
weave the second belt in the same 
manner as the first, with measured 
allowance for the braided ties both 
before and after the woven part. A 
longer warp for several belts would 
be handled in a similar manner. 

When removing belts from the 
loom, always untie the warp ends 
where they have been tied to the 
aprons or bars. These threads all be- 
come a part of the ties; thus there is 
practically no loom wastage. If de- 
sired, of course, additional warp 
length may be included in the ori- 
ginal calculation and the belt lengths 
may then be cut from the loom. 

It is usually helpful to put in a few 
shots of cotton roving at both the 
beginning and the end of the weaving 


on each belt, and also the sample. 
This is removed just before the ties 
are braided, thus keeping the weav- 
ing tight at the ends of the belts. 

The choice of threads for the belts 
is almost unlimited, although heavier 
threads are in general more satisfac- 
tory because they are more sturdy. 
Fine cotton threads are very effective 
when up to five or six—of a single 
color or of a combination of colors— 
are warped together and treated as 
one thread in the heddles. 

On cotton warps various wefts 
may be used, such as wool, linen, 
rayon, faffia, bouts of several 
threads of fine cotton spooled to- 
gether, 6-ply embroidery thread, 
perle cotton, narrow rayon tapes, 
wiry wool alternating with soft wool, 
and so on. On wool warps, the weft 
may be of various sizes and types of 
wools, used singly or in combination. 

The choice of design is limited by 
the number of harnesses on the loom 
and the weaver’s skill and prefer- 
ences. For the hobby weaver who 
does not consider the time involved, 
the choice is perhaps wider than for 
one who is considering production 
time in relation to possible selling 
price. For the latter the harlequin 
effects with frequent changes of color 
would be too slow. On the other 
hand, a warp made with one green 
cotton thread to two natural hemp 
threads, warped three threads at a 
time and woven with a 20/4 linen or 
a heavy cotton weft in warp-face, 
would be much faster to weave. In 
addition to working up quickly, these 
warp-face belts are very sturdy. 

Another consideration in the choice 
of threads, design, an weave, is the 
matter of texture. For most belts a 
rather firm, close weave is desirable. 
This usually means fairly close 
denting. The cotton warps pictured 
were 30 to the inch in the reed; 
some variation in the final width of 
the various belts resulted from the 
weight of the weft threads used. For 
the heavier warp threads as few as 
15 to the inch might be used, al- 
though very good results were ob- 
tained with heavy rayon wool at 30 
to the inch. For the warp-face belts, 
a very close denting is of course re- 
quired. For close-dented narrow 
warps it is sometimes desirable to 
enter these first at a wider denting 
in order to have them roll onto the 
warp beam satisfactorily and keep an 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Handweaving 


in Period and'Contemporary Interiors 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


The Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
the Contemporary Handweavers of 
California, held during August at the 
Vi. H. deYoung Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco, presented 17 interior 
settings in which weavers worked 
with interior decorators. These were 
arranged in a_ well-ordered layout 
with a variety of uses for handweav- 
ing shown in several types of rooms. 
In addition, there were 75 juried 
pieces. The exhibit occupied three 
rooms. 

As a theme, running through the 
show, was the use of a painting, or 
other art object, for the focal point 
of the interiors, with its colors re- 
peated in the handwoven fabrics. 

The architectural design by Jo- 
seph Esherick, A. I. A., provided 
for units, arranged singly and in 
groups, ten feet deep and varying 
in width according to individual re- 
quirements. Construction board was 
used for three sides of each unit, 
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Left: “A Dining Space”, designed by 
Campbell and Wong with weaving by 
Rosemary Antonacci. Fabrics and 
front of chest and legs of matching 
white dining set repeat colors in 
stained glass panel by Don Smith. 
Sheer fabric used as room divider has 
wide spaced warp and weft with 
gause weave, or leno, and netting 
used to hold yarns in place. Pale 
yellow and gray, green chenille, white 
looped wool and gold cord used. 

Right, reading down. Panel for 
screen; weft, soft, gray-green roving, 
warp bands of mixed yarns in blues 
and greens. Carol Sinton. Center area 
in Mexican lace tablecloth by Gladys 
Smith, All-white linen border, plain 
weave with 6-inch blocks of Mexican 
lace weave spaced at intervals. Wall 
hanging by Ressa Jacobsen. Iris 
leaves and jute. Adaptation of crackle 
weave by Florence Zuckerman. Din- 
ing room chair upholstery in gold 
cotton and wool and gray rayon. 
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allowing walls to be finished to har- 
monize with each setting. Small 
green potted plants bordered the 
open ends, giving continuity to the 
entire display and forming a barrier 
between settings and spectators. 

Designers of the settings were 
decorators, with four exceptions, and 
three of the latter produced what 
were generally considered the most 
successful interiors in the show. 
They included two illustrated here; 
one by Hal Painter who did both 
designing and weaving and the other 
by Campbell and Wong, architects, 
with weaving by Resemary An- 
tonacci. The Campbell and Wong 
unit, “A Dining Space,” was de- 
signed around a stained glass panel 
in yellows, greens, and browns. Mrs. 
Antonacci was asked to design three 
fabrics in light, medium, and dark 
values in these colors. For the light- 
est fabric, she developed what 
proved to be the most imaginative 
piece of weaving in the entire show, 
a very open weave combining gauze, 
or leno, and netting. 

The third setting, a “Section of 
Living Area” by Bill Brewer, sup- 
plier to decorators, featured two of 
Lynn Alexander’s “open tapestries” 
(described in the summer 1953 issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman). One 

(Continued on page 56) 

Left, above. Sheer curtain panels 

in natural and white by Dorothy 
Piercy for Biedermeyer Room de- 
signed by K. H. Lengfeld. Warp 
white nylon and 20/2 natural mercer- 
ised cotton with narrow vertical 
stripes of natural linen spaced at 2” 
intervals. Weft—20/2 mercerized 
white cotton and fine natural mohair. 
Border at bottom, one yard deep, of 
chemille bands and white silk fringe 
tied by hand and beaten with next 
weft thread. Below. Casement or 
room-divider by Hal Painter; of all 
black cotton. Fine spaced warp and 
slightly heavier open and tight beat 
weft. Chair upholstery in black carpet 
warp with same wools as rug, de- 
scribed in text. 
Right, reading down. Close-up of 
curtains by Dorothy Piercy, shown 
opposite. Gray sheer casement com- 
posed of black and natural novelty 
and smooth yarns in mohair, cotton, 
rayon and wool, with Danish Medal- 
lion used to hold weft bands in place. 
Woven in plain weave by Carol Sin- 
ton. Detail of sheer stole by Helen 
Wood Pope. 








Some Interpretations of Compass and Double Square 


The section of the draft shown 
here entitled “Compass and Double 
Square,” was first published in the 
Summer, 1952, issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman, along with other early 
19th century “drafts which Mrs. 
Margaret Riswold, then instructor of 
weaving at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, had found 
among family papers. They had be- 
longed to her great-grandmother. 
Mrs. Riswold used the drafts in her 





The original draft, Miss Frey said, 
evidently was a very special pattern 
and her interpretation has a num- 
ber of unanswered questions in it. 
If the draft as given was the tread- 
ling draft, the threading draft must 
have been quite different and the 
pattern probably was not one of the 
“tromp as writ” variety. There are 
29 fours in the draft as given and 
this would suggest a minimum of 
58 threads in the block which would 


lighted to have found. 

Mrs. Hooper’s draft is the long 
form. She also shows a draw down 
of the overshots in order to get the 
general effect of the pattern. This 
is derived from a short form of the 


Compass ann”d 
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: 3 4 a 
weaving classes and students made be much too great an overshot. Of 
interesting modern interpretations, course it might have been taken care 3 4 + 
used to illustrate her article en- of by an occasional “tie-down” so 3 4 4) 
titled, “Designs for Today that the effect was of a large square, 3 2 4 | 
from Great-Grandmother’s Drafts.” but actually shorter skips made the ; | 
Neither Mrs. Riswold nor many real overshot. Evidently the tread- . \F | 
other weavers had ever seen “Com- ling directions left a lot to the good ‘ + le | 
pass and Double Square” although judgment and _ intelligence of the / 2 l4 | 
that is never a sign that an unidenti-' weavers. Miss Frey does not con- 
tied pattern will not turn up some-_ sider her diagram authentic. / 4 | 4 
where ! From Mrs. Louis L. Hooper of / lz 
Readers of the magazine were re- Keene, New Hampshire, a draft was | 4 
quested to verify the pattern if pos- received which, in Miss Frey’s opin- 3 2 + 
sible. No one yet has reported on ion, has the appearance of what a 3 i 
finding such a draft but several compass and double square design 4 
weavers followed Berta Frey’s ex- should really look like. Mrs. Hoop- / 4 4 
ample—first published with the or- er shows clearly what might have 
iginal article and repeated here—and__ been the relation of the draft to the , 2 + 
sent in their own interpretations and pattern and her method of trans- , + 4 
experiments. As an example of de- cribing it is a new one, Miss Frey 3 
tective work, they are interesting. said, and a method which she is de- 4 + 
TT imal TTTTTTT T1177 J | Seeenan! T T TJ é . 4 
SS SSSe8 Ceeeeeeeee st S008 SSeS Sees POSES SSees Seeee eee / z 
co aia aaa age at ae ono fy " + 
Crt atad | ar Se Soe Ae oe ‘da ra 5 4 7 
HH Pe ett See0 Seeeeeeee See iH + 4 
f ++ _ ; on ons + ++ ++ + t + 
- la if 4 ie 
HHH : rH + . 
+ . i +4 + ie 4 }j+ i} / 2 4 
Sesuas aa : qo) 
+H Pore an rr 22 4 +. 
+ os / 
Coot ian tt +4 z 4 
aeeee! Tr am 3 
+4 if j z 4 
Ht jens J a xe oe ae: 3088) 3 4+ + 
eee seer 2 sneeet me | ae 3 
H cone oa PH Pe oe 4 2 4 
a [ sae! SSGG8 SSS Bee aeees! oon 
at ian ee Ht Coe et aH 4 4 
rT t L men! Dr I 3208 
corto ttt aa + [tt Section of an early 19th 
a t : Trt HH century draft, called ‘““Com- 
7 oon mt ss seem 2 pass and Double Square,” 
eal aenee crt Senses & & 5S Beeneee +++ written in rather unusual 
SEER EEE form, so far unknown. No 
a ——— as paesianeine: +! notation as to whether 
Interpretation of “Compass and Double Square” by Mrs. Louis L. Hooper, treading or threading draft. 
Keene, New Hampshire. Described in te+t. From Summer, 1952: issue. 
18 Handweaver & Craftsman 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































{SS CSRSRSE CSRS SRS EEE ROSSRRSASE BOSSES CESS SEGRE SREES PEE RSESEES SSeS Resse cease eeeee: rT 
+ seeSeze" sSeeeees seserese: + ‘ers + Ssseeees ooo + —— — = 
+ +444 a = +—+> ees + Ro ++ —> — + + + 
' + ry fat, rywuseess eens hel sti. s4 ai te boty tty Ht 
, TH Perry rr ; sacenun 
++ + ‘ene ¥ 
ee aj =. ” 
+ ttt ttt + t + + + 
sessueuesstaesesetat reveves sasEESEueas 
t }jit ++t ees + ' 
+4 + 48 ia pit 49 4 | i 
oi 
++ +4444 
eee + aie ’ = 5 
+t i. C al i aa 1. 
CO a I tT eT tt 
T 7 .t 
" aa Ss Jat Above and left: Interpretation o 
{ : t ea cocone 
} eee tH Trt Rhoda and Ivan Mason, Cedar 
: —+— - +—} 4+ . 
TH aout FT Rapids, lowa. 179 threads, one repeat, 
+ = + iat . 
Hy s remainder added to final repeat for 
f left edge. Some units have 3 ends in 
Ty pairs and some 4, differing from Mrs. 
is on Hooper's pattern. 
t draft written horizontally. 
[ th Tttt In Mrs. Hooper’s method of tran- 
an scription, the numbers are read across 
4 | it instead of up and down. Usually a 
seen threading draft is written from west 
_ - : 
0 - to east or from east to west, but this 
t | +4 H+ one is written north and_ south. 
| 7 ° ee 
aene 5608 | Hence, the simplicity of the method 
Beene mae was easy to miss. Reading across the 
ene x first row of vertical numbers illus- 
' | +++ trated here in the original “Compass 
t { 1 . ° 
rot ; = toh +H and Double Square, the translation 
. ) e i" ae ~ is: 3 -4 -4, thread harnesses 3 and 4 
Coot Tt oo so that there will be four threads on 
1 ‘o_o 1] each harness. Therefore the draft 
saan eee +t starts out; 3-4-3-4-3-4-3-4. Then the 
nd + tt ++ + 2 + e 
+t 4 ttt Lt + second block is read (across the sec- 
+ + + + + ’ T 7 - . 
+ ma arity HH een Pt +t ond row of vertical numbers) 3-2- 
jane een ee! ane Coo r 2 four times and the draft would con- 
+ + 44 +++ $+ +++ +- ‘eo | : i 4 
aeneeeni OO Tot Sseeseeneseeasanne 
p33 SEEEE EERE ES poo tases cteae ¥ | 
» - : . h 9 ” garter > - ” top TItittt 
Ike rpretations y Gertrude G. Greer. i START 
Right: “Short draft” or profile, not gros suess Hetty ees jesse sass spassseeestassssseess: 
° * ees + +++44 4 + ee 4. 
necessarily damask. Below: Expand- oe oes: + . et — 
ed draft for double faced twill. The pies oa 
: : " 2 ° mms ane | jsauscesss shee 
first and second columns show which 4 = eoae 
3 r++ 4 e 
rows of heddles are used and the rn : ot 88358 8-2 5_2 -25085 = COMPASS AND 
. e i mae + 
third column the number of threads ST ah THA DOUBLE SQUARES 
Pe tay ; tH NERS ibepatipas chose pace 
in each group. Use same draft for * 
treadling. Joe Soaee Feces Seecs Scans seen s os a 
ses t eeeeh 
Lifiiio iti jaan T Tit 
+ =e t S858 S8ee8 e588 TT T Trt 
- . tH egg Soees Seces se seeses: 
++ ++ + jouer + - ~ + b+ +++ . =. + > +4 
tity +4 iesee . ase 44 
if seen Ht + ttiet tt Hf ‘ rt tt tt . tttt s ee 
TT TT = " a ‘ms " ane us 4 2 1 
iS eecer oe ++++i4 rade gee ++ + : +++4 $ +4 toe ede 
H Ss sesey esses pees HH HEH iSus" Seeus seed seuss ssee-scass secsesseesstesteesse 42 
+o +++ ttt httt+ tte + + thi ++ +t ttt +4 toes ass + boty | HtHe £ 3 
> + +++ > ++ + ++ - >+ > + — ++ a 7 
i t deat + HEH TH tates +f r Hott sau ees +t tHe 
i fasua baad suada bbted bated e5sea 62540 Ebszs 2304 E2ses Gost] Gutta EEESG sS=0 cse¢0 Eate% Enz feted Coeed based ctata fossa eget td," f0i81 h- 
see t+ ae tH , . + t tert b+ +++ 44-4 ++++4 ++ eo 
t TtT + + + t+ +44 $+ + 4 a asl +++ 3 
ttt ttt +e ++4 + ; | + tees b+ I +4 ae + H + if 1+ 
eet it 4 ees ss: - [ , - . 7 + t 3 ae tT Trt t + 165 
2 | T ron eee sane 8 SSGR8 SSRSs Bese! TT 
Ht ht ages boned bates c2ees estes casts o4004 8504 G2EE] need t22e] E202 
ae s rt eee " r sa tr 
TT =e Ti tity { t Ht +t+ t +t iss T 
= > ame ms (smme| 
+ t+ +44 + + + ++ +4 +44 ++) 
rH setestess as PSEESesEs fis. seee! AH eeea bs se seeedSehe. see 
b +44 Hot + +t +$4444 ttt = Ses! tttthtttt tt t ++4 tt ieee + + + + 
et ear: tees Seees Paces "Seue Seees Seuce "sea ssuusSeesssenas sees scant tj 
Sees sees. "Stee: SEesesess. "Se seese sess gt 
“a + 44 r +ho+ TT =. ++ net 
a HERES SSEEEISE ESSE HERS ES GS BSS EST RRS EE ptt 
= = is TT Trt seat rt = 
“ 2 jan + au menel t asesi T { tH t iment 
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Large Solid Square 
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tinue 3-2-3-2-3-2-3-2. Mrs. Hooper, 
however, has omitted the first 3 and 
starts with 4-3, rather than 3-4. This 
does not matter in the finished draft 
because it checks out the same in the 
end. This is a logical and simple 
method. 

Mrs. Hooper 
hoping to find 
pattern than 
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wrote out the draft, 
a more interesting 
she considers this to 
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be. Nothing about the writing of the 
original draft of Compass and Doub'e 
Square seemed to her particularly 
unusual although she never happened 
to see one precisely in this form. 
it is construction, she 
found, to Mary M. Atwater’s Cross 
Compass except that the square be- 
tween the wheels has been doubled. 
Mrs. Atwater’s draft bal- 


similar in 


also was 


Sketch 


Left: 
Double Square” on colonial overshot, 
but drafted on opposites rather than 
the more usual twill method, by Berta 


and 


for 


“Compass 


Frey. Of course, she says, it has no 
resemblance to a compass but there 
might be double squares! Probably 
the key to the whole question is the 
tie-up and that is missing in the ori 
ginal. Note—this is not a diagram 
analysis—pattern is so large that a 
full analysis would have required an 
acre of paper—more or less! 
Below—original interpretation of th 
“Compass and Double Square” draft, 
from Summer, 1952, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, by Miss Frey. 

anced. For the Atwater Cross Com 
draft “The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American Hand-Weaving,” 
1951 revised, No. 78 on page 169 
It is woven as drawn in. 


pass see 


For the several years Mrs. Hooper 
worked in the handweaving room of 
Crossnore School at  Crossnore, 
North Carolina, and has learned to 
many forms of old 
drafts with a growing appreciation 
of their efficiency and brevity. Many 


use unusual 


cld drafts were standardized there 
for more convenient use since the 
weaving room often was asked to 


reproduce old designs. The school 
also was interested in having per- 
manent records in easily usable form. 

Mrs. S. T. Mackley of Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, sent in a draft to Mrs. 
Riswold which duplicates 
Mrs. Hooper’s—illustrating the of 
ten made point that weavers in far 


exactly 


distant places often arrive at the 
same conclusion at about the same 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Mason of 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, developed a de- 
sign, reading the numbers across as 
a treadling draft. ““We reasoned that 
since the last column was all 4s, the 
pattern be one of squares, 
end, if tromped as writ, the 3-4 
combination at the top would be a 


would 


good place to begin. That’s what we 


did—and came up with a pattern 
that is similar in many respects to 
Mrs. Atwater’s Cross Compass.” 


(So did Mrs. Hooper—although her 
differs slightly from 
the Mason’s. At a first glance the 
two might the 


version very 
seem to be exactly 
same. ) 

The Masons strung up an 8-inch 
loom and wove a sample from their 
pattern. It pleased them so much 
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they decided to weave a _ coverlet. 
The draft shown here is as they 
wrote it, including as well a drawn- 
down scheme which shows the place 
of one repeat in the complete pat- 
tern. Mr. Mason wrote the draft for 
the border to go with it “We are 
sure we experienced the thrill of 
discovery that must come to all 
weavers when they catch a glimpse 


called “pseudo-damask” it consists of 
only 4-harness blocks. It is, how- 
ever, a very lovely design in her 
opinion. This also can be used for 
double faced twill. Mrs. Greer is the 
author of “Adventures in Weaving.” 

When Mrs. Bessie C. Swain, well- 
known teacher and weaver of Ex- 
eter, New Hampshire, sat down to 
figure out the puzzle, it occurred to 









































Left: Fragment of an old coverlet, 
dated about 1820, from the general 
vicinity of Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts. The design is somewhat 
similar to Mrs. Hooper's but it has 
been draftea on opposites. From Miss 
Frey's collection. 


Below: “Compass and 
Double Square” for 6 
harnesses, 10 pedals, by 
Mrs. D. Lauer, 210 Tual- 
do, Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. In summer 
and winter, 4 block pat- 
tern, treadling draft in 
short form. 

A. Threading draft, 
short form. 

B. Tie-up, short form, 
expanded at E: a and b 
are tabby pedals; two 
pedals for each unit, and 
treadled alternately as 
desired, with tabby shots 
between—that is, the first 
unit on short treadling 
draft represents 2 pedals 
of block 2 alone, used 
alternately four times (8 
shots) with tabby be- 
ween. 

C. Threading block. 

D. Actual threading or- 
der for the four pattern 
blocks of the short draft. 






















































































it was 
woven “tromp as writ.” 


As you can see, 


7 


As a summer and winter 
draft, there will be no 
long skips. Many of the 
old coverlets were woven 


in summer and winter, as 


- 


ter can be as many units 
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of what has gone before in this fas- her that the treadling could be read ee e +1 
5 oe ee? . 5 . as desired. Mrs. Lauer’s 
cinating craft. across, making the treadling 3-4-4, 1} near ue ' 
: 7 . 4 : : method of writing drafts 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Greer of Seattle, 3-2-4, 3-4-4, etc. If this were the -.  . : the = 
_ Mars : is somewhat different 4 
\Vashington, wrote that she recog- case it was probably woven on a_ ,, +4 
CO} en , from that usually em- ime 
nized the draft at once as one of her small threading like rosepath, birds- ployed 
“antique” damask drafts. Commonly eye or goose-eye, or some of the old pid _ 
B ces 
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small patterns used for linens. 

The weaver, tired of all her old 
patterns, may have experimented 
with a new treadling, just in order 
to be “different.” She jotted down 
the treadling, because she liked the 
result, and may have kept all the 
other details in her head, if this was 
a new treadling for a familiar de- 
sign. 

“Just to prove I could be right,” 
Mrs. Swain wrote, “I sat down to 
a loom on which one of my pupils 
had left an end of rosepath thread- 
ing and treadled reading across, and 
decided that the weaver was just 
trying to work out a new border for 
towels, but that if she had wanted to 
balance it she should have reversed 
the order of her treadling after the 
middle 3-4-4 block, making it 4-4-1, 
4-2-1, etc. 

“T know I am not right on the 
pattern as there is nothing remotely 
resembling a compass and double 
square in what I made, but I still 
think the treadling may have been 
meant to have been read across as 
it makes balanced blocks that way. 
(Tie-up and treadling shown here. ) 

“As Berta Frey has drawn down 
the profile it would work out very 
nicely on a 6-harness summer and 
winter, using harnesses 5 and 6 for 
the first blocks and 3 and 4 for the 
rest, but the treadling as written 
would not work for it. 

Ester Perheentupa’s ““Kutokaa itse 


Kankaanne” Kura 112 and Kura 
115 resemble it somewhat. (Miss 
Perheentupa is a _ distinguished 


Finnish weaver. Examples of her 
work are shown in an article by 
Helen J. Schobinger, “A Summer 
with Finnish Weavers,” in the 
Spring, 1952, issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. ) 

Fred J. Lewis of Foxford, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, sent in an inter- 
pretation which extended Miss 
Frey’s design. He centered it about 
the solid section, using the four 
squares connected by stripes for the 
four sides, and a square touching 
each corner. (Since the interpreta- 





| 









tion takes a great deal of space, and 
uses Miss Frey’s motifs, it is not 
reproduced here). The original frag- 
ment seemed to him like a quick 
method of writing a pattern draft in 
summer and winter. He transposed 
Blocks 3 and 2 for easier writing 
and the large square of 29 units was 
transferred to Block 3 from Block 
4 so that all three elements of the 
pattern would be of equal size. 

It was of interest to Miss Frey 
that the weavers who interpreted 
the design as she did saw it in sum- 
mer and winter. Summer and win- 
ter was not usually a home weave. 
(Continued on page 50) 


Above and right: Mrs. Swain’s fab- 
ric, rosepath threading, using figures 
across original draft for treadling. 
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and Double Square” design. 
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verse, beginning at A. also reverse treadling at the same point. This might possibly give a “Compass 
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An Ohio 
Weaving Venture 
by MARY PENDLETON 


While on a vacation in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, my husband, 
who is a woodcarver by avocation, 
and I spent a lot of time visiting the 
mountaineers in their homes and 
watching them carve and weave. 
When we returned to Dayton, I had 
a blueprint for a loom and 1,000 
hand-tied heddles purchased from a 
woman in Gatlinburg whose weaving 
was of great interest. 

My husband built my first loom, 


Reading down. 


In her studio—Mary Pendleton 
(Mrs. A. Frederick Pendleton) 

Fiber mats Left—Novelty yarn 
mixture in warp, sleyed unevenly 
in 8 dent reed. For weft: Golden 
rod stems and Chinese reeds. Cen- 
ter—Imported Belgian linen for 
warp and weft with Chinese reeds. 
Right—W arp: Miscellaneous novelty 
and smooth yarns. Weft: Hemp al- 
ternating with a row of black 8/4 
cotton. For extra interest vary the 
size of the amount of hemp in the 


shed. 


At home—hickory brown walls 
and blonde furniture. Sofa—Warp 

Pearl 5 cotton in scarlet sett 1 per 
dent in a 16 dent reed. W eft—Heavy 
coral rayon/cotton novelty and fine 
grey rayon. Threaded twill. Treadle 
straight twill then two tabby with 
heavy novelty. Use fine gray for 
tabby after each twill combination. 
Draperies—W arp—2/18 beige wool 
warp Weft—Chartreuse rayon boucle 
M’s and O’s pattern (See close-up) 

“Warp” supervising material for 
front window shades for studio; 
finished width, 63”. Warp: Glazed 
cottons, rayon novelty, jute and ray- 
on blend, gold metallic braid and 8- 
strand linen. Varied sleying in 8 
dent reed. Weft: Chinese reeds and 
cotton novelty. Woven tabby. Reeds 
doubled and tripled at intervals. Col- 
orings: Shades of browns and greens 
with gold. To get the fine reeds 
through the shed, I secure end of 
reed to shuttle through rubber band 
loop and then throw shuttle through 
shed. ...and my friend “Warp” 


Supervises. 


Foll 1953 
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a 45-inch 


type, 
from the blueprints we had _ pur- 
chased, using the string heddles. As 
I knew of no weaving teacher in this 
area, I started to teach myself to 
weave, with the help of all the weav- 


ing books in the public library, 
which I read over and over. After 
24 








Reading down: Mat. Warp: jute and 
rayon blendyarn and black and gray 
heavy rug linen. Weft: Same. One 
per dent in an S&dent reed with 
taried sleying through center for 
added interest. See close-up below. 

Chair Warp: coral rayon slub, 
chartreuse cotton ratine, 8/4 cotton 
brown, tan chenille. Weft: tan chen- 
ille, Chartreuse cotton ratine, peach 
8/4 cotton, brown 8/4 cotton and 
gold lame. Varied sleying in 12 dent 
reed. Twill threading and treadled 
broken twill. 

Detail of jute 
above. 


and rayon mat 


several years of trial and error, and 
working on my own, I heard about 
a group of weavers in Cincinnati and 
immediately joined their guild. 

The following year with the aid 
of the local newspaper, I finally lo- 
cated some weavers in Dayton and 
called a meeting at my home. This 
meeting was the beginning of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Miami Valley 
with its headquarters in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

As president of the guild the first 
two years, | watched it grow from 
a small group of weavers to 75 mem- 
bers in the first year. In its fourth 
year now, the guild is a_ strong, 
active group. Its members produce 
many beautiful handwoven textiles. 
This year we have over 50 members, 
all of them active weavers. One of 
the major projects is to demonstrate 
and exhibit handweaving at the 
Montgomery County Fair each year. 
Besides the large exhibit of several 
hundred pieces of handweaving, 
weavers are busy at looms every 
hour of each day the Fair is in pro- 
gress. Other weavers are on hand to 
give information to the public. 

Many of the people that saw the 
Fair exhibits and demonstrations 
wanted to learn to weave and so it 
was that I began my first class in 
weaving instruction. For my first 
classes I used 2-harness table looms 
that my husband made for me. The 
students took the looms home with 
them after each after 
my husband made some 4-harness 
20-inch 6-treadle looms and I began 
classes in 4-harness weaving. These 
classes were held in my home. 

Weaving was at that time just a 
hobby with me as I was associated 
with a local advertising agency. 
However, I became so interested in 


less« yn. Soon 


weaving that in the summer of 1951 
I spent several weeks studying with 
Lili Blumenau in New York City. 


After this work with Miss Blum- 
enau, I decided to leave the agency 
and devote all my time to textile 
designing and handweaving. In June, 
1952, I finally was able to leave the 
advertising agency. 

The summer of 1952 I spent at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Upon 
my return home I opened my own 
studio at 1827 Tacoma Street. With 
the help of my husband, who built 
everything in the studio for me, we 


had open house at the Pendleton 
Shop last December. The Open 
House exhibits were planned in 


units, including textiles, pottery, and 
paintings. In this way the public 
gained an idea of the relationship of 
the different arts. Many visitors also 
discovered for the first time that 
handwoven textiles are not limited 
to rag rugs. 

In this first exhibition, I featured 
the textiles of Cecily Fidler, in 
charge of weaving at Ohio State 
University, along with my own; pot- 
tery by Budd Severson, on the arts 
faculty of Antioch College; and 
paintings by members of the Dayton 
Painters’ and Sculpturers’ Society. 
Miss Fidler and Mr. Severson both 
are graduates of Cranbrook. Weav- 
from all over Ohio and some 
from Indiana, Kentucky, and Michi- 
gan visited the exhibit. 

My most recent project is with 
the Board of Education of Dayton. 
Plans are under way to establish 
weaving classes in all the schools. 
Included in this program are visits 
by student groups to my _ studio 
where they can observe the process 
of weaving textiles. 


ers 


Now my time is spent in the 
studio designing and _ producing 
“Mary Pendleton Fabrics” for my 


agents in Chicago and Dayton. I also 
give weaving lessons throughout the 
year as well as lecturing on weaving 
and giving demonstrations to differ- 
ent groups, all of which help to 
arouse a greater interest in weav- 
ing. Talks with weavers who come 
to the studio for yarns and supplies 
always are interesting. 

Teaching oneself how to weave is 
truly the hard way to do it, but by 
the “trial and error’’ method you 
learn many things that you do not 
find in the books. However, consid- 
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Reading down: Unlined drapery— 
Warp :Chenille, six-strand floss, ray- 
on slub, 8/2 cotton, 8/3 rayon twist, 
rayon ratine. Weft: Natural rayon 
‘cotton ratine. Grouped sleying in 
8-dent reed to give interesting light 
pattern. Exceptional draping quali- 
ties to this fabric. 

Belt: Warp: 10/2 Pearl cotton and 
white caterpillar nub rayon cotton 
yarn. Sett 12 to 15 per inch. Weft: 
Double strand 2/4 Canadian Tweed 
rug yarn and gold beaded metallic 
all in same shed. Woven tabby. 
Weave about 2” at beginning with 
light weight weft for turning under 
buckle. This belt does not require 
stiffening or lining. 

Detail of sofa upholstery. 


ering everything, I think the all 
around wise way would be to take 
a few fundamental lessons from a 
competent instructor — particularly 
on how to warp your loom correctly 
—then continue on your own from 
there if you cannot take additional 
instruction. Also, I feel it is very 
important to know something about 
weaving before selecting your equip- 
ment. Purchase a loom as carefully 
as you would select your automobile. 
There are many looms on the mar- 
ket so make your choice wisely with 
consideration given to your special 
requirements. 

A sympathetic husband with the 
ability and equipment to make every- 
thing you need is a great help to a 
weaver. Without the aid of my hus- 
band, Fred, I’m sure my _ studio 
would still be just a dream. 

My constant companion in my 
studio is my parakeet “Warp.” He 
can pull the warp ends out of the 
heddles as fast as I can put them in 
and he is also good at untying knots. 
He loves tq walk on the warp with 
his feet sinking through. The most 
disastrous thing that has_ befallen 
“Warp” is the day he landed in front 
of the beater just as I pulled it for- 
ward and he got his tail feathers 
woven into the fabric. 

In the near future I plan to de- 
sign and produce a line of silk 
screened fabrics, correlating this line 
with my handwoven textiles. This 
would be my husband’s project as 
well as mine as he is by profession 
a silk-screen printer. 





Although Mrs. Pendleton is a 
comparative newcomer in the field 


of handweaving her work has at- 
tracted much favorable attention. 
She received an honorable mention 
for upholstery in the 1952 Interna- 
tional Textile Exhibition at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and was 
represented in the Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association’s Decorative Arts 
and Ceramic Exhibition this year. 
She has announced fall classes in 
weaving at her studio from Novem- 
ber 2 through November 15 which 
will be conducted by Mrs. Mary M. 
Atwater, author of “The Shuttle 
Craft Book of American Hand 
Weaving.” There will be two classes 
of one week each. Applicants must 
have some knowledge of weaving. 
Write Mrs. Mary Pendleton, 1827 
Tacoma Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Arts Cooperative 
Weaving Classes 


Enrollment is now open for weav- 
ing classes taught by Miss Florence 
E. House on Tuesdays at the Arts 
Cooperative Service Inc., Amsterdam 
Avenue and 76th Street, New York 
City. Classes meet each Tuesday, 10 
to 12 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 

Miss House is in charge of weav- 
ing in the occupational therapy de- 
partment of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
and is consultant on weaving and 
textiles for the Arts Cooperative. She 
also is the author of “Notes on Weav- 
ing Techniques,” one of the most 
widely used books on handweaving. 

Courses are planned for both be- 
ginning and advanced weavers, with 
the major part of the work on two 
and 4-harness looms. A _ limited 
amount of instruction on the 8-har- 
ness loom will be available. The 
courses will include making of plain 
or multi-colored warps with the use 
of a paddle, setting up looms, lessons 
in drafting, and experiments with 
textures, color, design and new and 
unusual weaves. 

Weaving with small appliances 
such as inkle looms, card weaving, 
Greek soumak technique, and related 
textile crafts will be taught on re- 
quest. 

The Arts Cooperative Service 
holds a unique place in the develop- 
ment of the craft movement in the 
United States. It was the first 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Weaving for the 
Mentally Handicapped 


by ELEANOR C. KILLE, O.T.R. 


Spread over a beautiful hillside in the Transylvania 
Valley at Southbury, Connecticut, is America’s most 
modern state-supported school for a group of children 
who will never grow fully to normal adulthood—the 
mentally retarded boys and girls whose parents live in 
the western half of the state. Here a broad progressive 
program has been set up to help these individuals develop 
toward a richer, fuller and happier life. 

Occupational therapy or industrial training as it is 
more often called at this particular school, provides a 
specialized program for a segment of the population, 
namely, those individuals who are classed as having 
middle grade intelligence; those who have physical 
handicaps; or are emotionally disturbed; or for some 
reason seem unable to succeed in other training situa- 
tions. When any of these conditions occur in combina- 
tion, the individual is said to have multiple handicaps. 
For obvious reasons many of these people will live out 
their lives in the protected and well-structured environ- 
ment which a school of this type offers. 

The processes of weaving when it is used as a major 
activity have much to interest the members of both sexes. 
Further, as an activity, it can be made interesting to 
members of almost any age group. Successful program- 
ming for the mentally retarded requires long-range plan- 
ning and reasonably long-term activities. Weaving 
offers both of these values and many more from the 
standpoint of training and therapy. 

The cost of operating such an activity within an insti- 
tutional program is moderately expensive. However, the 
many training and aesthetic values the individual re- 
ceives from the processes involved and from the items 
which are bound to be produced, if the work is planned 
carefully, offset the initial outlay and the running ex- 


Reading down: Mrs. Mildred Clark, instructor of the 
boys weaving group, and an active member of the Con- 
necticut Weavers’ Guild. The young weaver in the 
photograph is making place mats and napkins. Lace 
bronson pattern using 4 of the 10 harnesses on the loom. 
Warp and weft is 20/2 mercerized cotton, single through 
the heddles, double through the dents (30 threads to the 
inch.) 

Brook’s Bouquet, finger technique. Warp 16/3, 
threaded single through heddles and double through 
the dents. Weft 10/2 mercerized cotton. This weaver 
has cerebral palsy of ataxic type coupled with a severe 
character disorder. 

Drapery material: Undulating twill pattern, 4-harness, 
using 20/2 cotton, 2 threads carried as 1 through each 
heddle but threaded 4 threads through the reed of 15 
dents to the inch. Filler 10/3 mercerized cotton and 2 
20/2 cotton. The 3 threads are carried as one on the 
shuttle. Boy weaving this is of Mongolian type; has an 
I. Q. of 34; and accomplishes the treadling sequence 
by habit pattern. 
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penses. In any institution there is always room for and 
even in some instances, a demand for the completed 
mats and runners, lengths of drapery, damask, uphol- 
stery or dishcloth and even tea toweling materials which 
are the natural outgrowths of a well organized and 
carefully manipulated program. 

In adapting weaving for the mentally deficient person 
the processes must first be simplified and then presented 
to the individual at his level of understanding. Once the 
basic operations have been mastered and he sees the 
colorful material before him, finer materials and addi- 
tional processes may be introduced. This general state- 
ment, however, is not to be interpreted to mean that a 
middle grade of Mongolian type could ever successfully 
operate a 6 or &-harness loom set up with a crackle 
pattern. He might, though, learn to be successful in 
using a loom with six harnesses threaded to a twill 
pattern. 

The amount cf physical activity for an individual may 
be varied through the use of varying sizes and types of 
looms. Logically, more bodily activity is required in 
using a floor loom which carries a 45-inch reed than is 
required in weaving on a table model which has a 20- 
inch reed. Increases in widths of warps and changes of 
warp from coarse to fine threads must be introduced to 
the newcomer or the less experienced at the proper stage 
in the learning process or poor quality work with disap- 
pointments and feelings of failure will result. These 
feelings will be made more acute by the fact that he 
realizes that he did not plan nor work up the warp, 
although he may have helped to wind it on the reel, and 
possibly even tied some of it onto the previous threading, 
and helped to wind it onto the warp beam. This empha- 
sizes, then, that the instructor needs to exercise extreme 
care in planning projects. 

It has been my experience that the best beginning 
project for individuals of the groups named herein, is 
114 ends of ordinary 4-ply cotton carpet warp threaded 
to plain weave on a 4-harness table loom, using one 
thread through each heddle and one thread through every 
other dent in a reed 15 dents to the inch. The loom for 
the beginner should be warped and threaded by an ex- 

(Continued on page 47) 

Reading down: Rug, 4-harness plain weave, 4-ply 
carpet warp threaded three as one through the heddles 
and every third dent through a reed 15 dents to the inch. 
Filler is looper clips wound from 2 separate balls, car- 
ried as one thread in the weaving. Looper joinings lend 
interest to the texture. Note how well the warp threads 
are covered to produce a wearing surface. The weaver 
is an arrested hydrocephalic of low middle grade intelli- 
gence. 

Upholstery material threaded in straight twill. Woven 
by a man with slight retardation but who has multiple 
physical and mental handicaps. Warp of perle cotton 
No. 5, woven with perle No. 5 on one shuttle and perle 
No. 3 on the second, treadled in psuedo-tapestry. Novel- 
ty rayon treadled in skip twill makes the alternate band. 

Place Mats: Border is maroon colored perle cotton 
No. 5; center cotton 16/3 natural; filler the same. 
Threaded singly through the heddles and double through 
a reed 15 dents to the inch (30 threads to the inch). The 
weaver has cerebral palsy with right hemiplegia and 
convulsive disorder. He has nearly normal intelligence. 


to 
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Alpuyarra Rugs 


by HENNI LORTON 


Contemporary Alpujarra rugs, woven in Spain, de- 


scend in direct line from Moorish times when Spain was 
one of the best known centers of rug weaving in the 
world. The exact date when Alpujarras were first made 
is difficult to determine, but it is certain that they have 
been woven since the fifteenth century and perhaps 
earlier, since rug weaving was introduced in that country 
by Moslems from the Near East as early as the eighth 
century. Excellent examples of early Alpujarras may be 
seen at the Hispanic Society in New York. 

For me as an interior decorator with a special love 
of and interest in textiles, patterns, and colors, the Alpu- 
jarra designs and texture present a field of unlimited 
possibilities in floor coverings for our present-day taste. 
In the choice of patterns for the modern rugs, I have 
kept to the authentic Moorish and Spanish designs, 
making changes only in color combinations to blend with 
the current fashion in decorative fabrics and modifying 
size and density of motifs in agreement with our con- 
temporary taste. Rugs may be ordered in any size and 
in any combination and number of colors to suit a par- 
ticular need; fringes can be plain or multicolored and 
three different weights of Alpujarra may be had; in ap- 
pearance the “embossed” quality is the richest. 

The integrity and originality of the designs of the rugs 
from Alpujarra make distinctive and unusual floor cover- 
ings which will blend with settings in period styles as 
well as in modern decor. Whether used in small sizes 
as an accent piece, or large enough to cover an entire 
room. 

The Alpujarra rugs took their name from the moun- 
tainous district of that name in the south of Spain, not 
far from Granada, where they originated. This was the 
last stronghold of the Moors on the Peninsula. The 
Alhambra in Granada still stands as an exquisite ex- 
pression of their varied artistic skills. The early rugs 
were not only .used as floor coverings for the cold tiles 
of Moorish houses, but also as wall hangings, bed cover- 
ings, which were more loosely woven than the rugs. 
Fringe often appears in all sides. On the older examples, 
especially for hangings and covers, the fringe was ex- 
tremely intricate, resembling that on mantillas. 

In appearance an Alpujarra has a rather uneven, rough, 
and pebbly textured surface, formed by raised loops of 
highly twisted wool, which, in the process of weaving, 
is wound over a stiff rod in order to make the loops 
uniform and to keep them in place. The back of the rugs 
is of native hemp and cotton; the wool comes from 
domestic sheep. 

Early as well as modern Alpujarras are unique among 
Spanish rugs because they are entirely handwoven, with 
the pile formed by uncut weft loops made on the loom 
instead of by the more widely known Spanish knot. Early 
Alpujarras had linen warps, with pile of linen, wool, or 
silk. Wefts between loops were woven either with one 
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shot of a multi-plied yarn or three shots of a single yartt. 

The weft loop probably was introduced by the Moslems 
after their invasion of Spain in the eighth century, be- 
cause it had been used for rugs in Egypt and the Near 
East extensively until the Ghiordes knot was generally 
adopted in the thirteenth century. 

The Spanish knot, hand-tied on single alternating 
warp threads which are not connected, was developed 
in Spain and used there exclusively until modern 
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Above, characteristic native use of the rose motif; em 
bossed effect; below, modern adaptation. 


weavers began to experiment with different techniques. 
No Ghiordes knots appear in Spanish rugs until the 
seventeenth century, when some experiments were made 
in Cuenca. After rug making started in Spain, weavers 
in different districts kept to their original methods of 
production, although there is evidence that there was 
exchange of patterns. 

The fine quality of Spanish wool maintained through 
centuries greatly contributed to the beauty of Spanish 
rugs. This wool also was used for many of the finest 
Flemish tapestries. 

The story of Spanish sheep reads like a legend but is 
authenticated by fact. The Spanish merinos, which set 
the standard for high quality wool from the time they 
were introduced into Spain by the Romans until the late 
eighteenth century, were the result of the most famous 
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were introduced into Spain by the Romans until the late 
eighteenth century, were the result of the most famous 
cross breed ever developed. Centuries ago in Asia-Minor 
a breed of sheep was raised which produced unusually 
fine wool of a golden color caused by the presence of a 
rich, creamy, natural oil. The lambs were a golden flax 
color with brown lips and ears. They were known as the 
“golden fleeced flock” and were highly prized. Some of 
these sheep were exported first to Greece, then to Italy 
and along the Mediterranean and finally reached Spain 
long before the Christian era. The Romans in North 
Africa crossed the rams with Italian ewes and produced 
the Tarentine sheep, which became known as merinos in 
Spain. For centuries the secret of their breeding was 
jealously guarded by the Spanish government and its 
revelation was punished by death. Because of the in- 
creasing demand in the eighteenth century for more fine 
wool, sheep were smuggled from Spain and the Spanish 
king also made gifts to rulers in many countries. The 
defeat of Spain in the Napoleonic wars led to the wide 
dispersal of this breed and development of cross breeds 
in other countries. 

The designs of the Alpujarras are much simpler than 
those of other Spanish rugs. The strong Moorish influ- 
ence is evident, with later Spanish touches added. We 
see the “Tree of Life,” the ‘Pomegranate,’ the ‘Pink 
Blossom” and heraldic animals flanking vases of flowers. 
The figures seem to stand on point duty or wander 
around among other ornaments. Stars and scrolls form 
bands and borders. The Moors, and later on the Spain- 
ards, adopted their much loved traditional designs, 
which appear in wrought-iron works, on grills and doors, 
in their ceramics, tiles, and fabrics. They add great dig- 
nity to this technique of weaving. 

Colors of the rugs from Alpujarra are simple. Many 
show two tones only, like beige and brown, white and 
black, navy and red; others may have from five to eight 
colors, all blending well and integrating with the designs 
to make a distinctive piece of decoration. 

Another characteristic of the Alpujarra rug is the 
fringe, woven separately and sewn to the four sides. It 
may be multicolored or in a predominating color of the 
rug. 

The Spaniards are now reviving this old art of weav- 
ing and rugs from Alpujarra are being loomed again in 
quantities to meet the demand. They are woven now as 
then according to the technique evolved and perfected 
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by the Moors and retained through the centuries by the 
natives of the district. 

Contemporary Alpujarra rugs, as available through 
the Lorton Studios, may be had as wide as 18 feet and in 
any length. While the old Alpujarras were woven at 








Above: Bird and flower design, Alpujarra rugs, hand- 
woven in Spain. Above, original involved design; below, 
simplified adaptation by Miss Lorton more suitable for 
contemporary interiors. 

home and in strips 27 inches wide which later had to be 
joined, the weavers now have moved to quarters that 
permit setting up large sized looms. 





Miss Lorton is an interior decorator and color con- 
sultant with the Lorton Studios in New York. She has 
studied in Berlin and Florence as well as at Columbia 
and New York universities. 

Early and modern rug and carpet techniques are 
covered in articles appearing in the Fall, 1952, and 
Winter, 1952-53 issues of Handweaver & Craftsman, 
entitled “Rugs and Carpets—their Importance in Inter 
ior Design,” with diagrams of different knots used. 
Left: Modern Alpujarra rug, with light background, 
using vase and stag motif, derived from wrought tron 
designs. 
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1953 Scholastic 
Weaving 
Awards 


by LILI BLUMENAU 


The annual awards sponsored by Schol- 
astic Magazines since 1928 are a valuable 
tribute in recognition and encouragement 
of high school art and craftsmanship in 
the United States. This year national 
awards included 140 tuition scholarships in 
leading art schools and colleges. In addi- 
tion, there were cash awards of more than 
$15,000, contributed by industrial patrons 
—providing a uniform recognition prize of 
$25 to each of the winners. Almost 1500 
items in the various art classifications were 
exhibited at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, during May. 

National judging was done at Pittsburgh 
in April. 

It required two weeks for the judges of 
the many classes to choose pieces from 
regional work for the national show and to 
award the prizes. Members of the 
craft and design jury were Dorothy Liebes, 
Mildred Fischer (art department, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri), and 
Lili Blumenau. The jury required about 
three days for its work, selecting the best 
from an amazing amount of high-standard 
weaving from classes in junior and senior 
high schools. Selection was based on in- 
ventiveness in design and craftsmanship. 

Prize-winning entries include rugs, table 
mats, stoles, handbags, tapestries, and de- 
sign experiments. Two prizes were given 
for exceptionally well-designed table mats 
by Gardenia Taylor (12), of David T. 
Howard High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Dianne Bergstrom (17), of Franklin 
High School, Portland, Oregon. Gardenia 
Taylor’s place mat of pink linen yarn has 
a plain weave center, framed about two 
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inches in mock leno weave. The horizontal- 
ly striped mat by Dianne Bergstrom was 
wover in Oregon linen in yellow, turquoise, 
and natural. This work excels in variation 
of stripes, each band differing in color and 
proportion. 

Among five rugs selected from the re- 
gional entries was a fine, boldly abstract 
composition by Jackie Gold (16), Cleve- 
land Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who created a skillfully hooked pat- 
tern of well-distributed light and dark 
areas. Another fine rug, by Thomas Ellison 
(16), Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, 
consisted of horizontals in black, white, and 
turquoise. Short ends of these colors are 
distributed, irregularly, within the stripes. 
The judges requested that the reverse side 
of this rug be exhibited, as it also has an 
amusing and excellent pattern of dots 
formed by the soft ends of inlaid threads, 
enhancing the total design value of the rug. 

One of the most fascinating of the prize- 
winning ideas was a handbag, in beautiful 
and original use of raffia, created by Eddie 
Droze (17), Jefferson Davis Senior High 
School, Houston, Texas. The raffia, in his 
talented employment of the material, is 
looped to form a most substantial fabric. 

Another stimulating creation from 
Milby High School, Houston, was the stole 
by Cleo Thrash (18). The best of the very 
many stoles contributed, this well-design- 
ed piece in dark red, black, and lurex metal 
has end bands formed of wide loops of the 
yarn. 

Designs in embroidery, witnessing a re- 
vival of this craft, were accompanied by 
tapestries. Perhaps the finest tapestry was 
a somber, dark composition by Carolyn 

(Continued on page 51) 
Selections from prize winners. Opposite 
page, top, left to right, Jo Ann Kumpel, 
Roger Puttcamp; down, left, Cleo Thrash, 
Dianne Bergstrom, Fred A. Moore; right, 
down, Gardenia Taylor, Eddie Droze, Dora 
Vullens. This page, left column, down, 
Jackie Gold (hooked rug), Merle Pagh, 
Jane Anderson, Jo Ann Kimpel; right, 
down, Faye Pressley, Carolyn Broadway, 
Patricia Freeman, Thomas Ellison. De- 
scribed in text. 
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Finishing Handwoven Fabrics 


by CORNELIA W. and WILLIAM O. NELSON 


One of the most important and the 
least understood phases of the hand- 
weaver’s art is the problem of the 
finishing of the cloth after it has been 
removed from the loom. The finish- 
ing process includes the repairing, 
washing, cleaning and pressing, and 
in case of linens and other such 
articles, the hemming and the final 
“do-up.” 

Every fiber, whether natural or 
man-made, presents its own particular 
finishing problems. With this fact in 
mind we shall attempt to solve the 
problems of each fiber in turn. 

The following considerations are of 
the utmost importance: the type of 
dyes used, whether to dry clean, to 
use soaps or the new detergents, and, 
the most important of all, the tem- 
perature used while washing, rinsing, 
and the drying. 

First and most important is the ef- 
fect of temperature on dyes present in 
most fabrics and also on woolens. For 
all practical purposes we can divide 
dyes into two classifications. There 
are the fast dyes such as the “sun fast 
and boil fast’’ dyes. Then there are 
what is known as the “commercially 
fast” dyes. The latter presents the 
most difficulties in any washing pro- 
cess. The temperature at which the 
commercially fast dyes generally 
break down and begin to run and fade 
is usually 110 to 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The hotter the water the harder 
it is on the dyes. The cooler the water 
is, the clearer and brighter the colors 
will be after washing. It is best to 
keep the temperature of the water less 
than 100 degrees, unless the bleaching 
action of hot water is desired. 

We will deal with the method and 
type of facilities most home weavers 
will have available when they are 
washing wools. 

When woolen fabrics are being 
washed, the one thing that causes the 
most of the excessive shrinkage, and 
of course the matting and felting of 
wool is the combination of heat, mois- 
ture and mechanical manipulation, 
such as would be the case in either 
the washing machine or the new me- 
chanical dryers. 

The true soaps that are made from 
fats and oils work better at the warmer 
temperatures, but below 100 degrees 
they rapidly loose their efficiency, and 
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congeal in the fabric at the lower tem- 
peratures. 

The detergents that are coming into 
use now have some definite good 
points. The most important is their 
efficiency at lower temperatures. 
The detergent will rinse out equally 
well at the lower temperature. 

A woolen yardage, after being re- 
moved from the loom, must first be 
inspected for all flaws, and warp 
thread repairs that were made on the 
loom. These must be repaired before 
being washed. Next overcast the ends 
by hand or sew across the ends to pre- 
vent raveling of the cloth while it is 
being washed and processed. Use one 
standard measuring cup of detergent 
for a six to seven-yard length of aver- 
age weight fabric of a 30 to 36-inch 
width of cloth. Dissolve the detergent 
in one quart of warm water. Then fill 
the washer to the water line with cold 
water only. The rinse water must be 
cold Any great temperature 
change will cause more shrinkage. Ten 
minutes washing time is usually suf- 
ficient, excepting in cases of irregular 
sleying in the reed or when more than 
two threads to each dent were used in 
the weaving, then it is necessary to 
allow more time for the washing. One 
may allow up to a total of thirty min- 
utes. Twenty minutes is usually suf- 
ficient for the threads to re-distribute 
themselves. One can determine the 
time necessary by stopping the washer 
and lifting up a little of the fabric to 
allow looking through it toward the 
light. 

In case there is a great amount of 
spinning oil in the wool and the suds 
goes completely flat, it will be neces- 
sary to add more detergent, but that 
will not be necessary if the piece is dry 
cleaned before being pressed. 

The wool should then be rinsed 
thoroughly, then extracted in an ex- 
tractor. Under no circumstances use 
a wringer or wring by hand as that 
will squeeze in wrinkles that will not 
press out. If one does not have a 
washer with an extractor, one can 
take the yardage to the cleaner or 
laundry to be extracted. If that is not 
feasible, after the last rinse, squeeze 
out the most of the water that will 
“flood out.” Then roll the yardage in 
enough sheets or towels to absorb all 
the excess water. Knead to work all 
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the water possible into the sheets and 
towels. The fabric should then be hung 
up on a line to dry in the following 
manner : pin the fabric at about 3-inch 
intervals, along one selvedge, using 
care each time to gather the cloth into 
less space. Avoid the drying of the 
cloth with a stretched out edge, which 
would cause irreparable damage. The 
cloth may be dried either in or out- 
doors. If it is dried outdoors in the 
sun, hang the wrong side to the sun 
to avoid fading in the direct sunlight. 
When dried indoors, do not dry in a 
room heated to a high temperature. 
Avoid the use of the mechanical dry- 
ers that use heat. The combination of 
heat, moisture, and the manipulation 
of the cloth in the dryer will com- 
pletely ruin any wool. 

After the fabric is thoroughly dry, 
it should be dry cleaned. The dry 
cleaning process gives the wool a new, 
smoother and silkier feel, making the 
cloth respond to pressing much better. 
It will hold a press much longer as 
well as retain a crease better. Also 
there is much less tendency for the 
surface to wool up and form little balls 
of wool, which is called “pilling.”” The 
improvement in appearance and the 
niceness to the touch in a dry cleaned 
fabric more than justifies the small 
extra cost. 

After the cleaning the fabric should 
be steamed out on a steam press. This 
will do away with the surplus elas- 
ticity. Then have the cloth pressed 
very thoroughly on a steam press. Any 
good cleaner can do this for the 
weaver. After pressing wind the cloth 
evenly on to a bolt board. Care must 
be used so there is no uneven stretch- 
ing. It is necessary that all the cloth 
be on the straight and the crossways 
of the goods, so that it is ready for the 
tailor’s cutting. After the fabric has 
been on the bolt board for three or 
four hours it becomes 
ready for the tailor. 
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A properly finished wool fabric will 
be soft and pleasant to the touch. It 
should retain the individuality of each 
strand of yarn. The colors should be 
clear and bright. 

Using too much soap or detergent 
will dim the colors, often giving them 
a cloudy appearance. Using too much 
heat in washing and drying will 
damage the colors. When woolens 
have been subjected to too much heat 
in washing and drying, they take on 
a thick woolly appearance. The colors 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Weaving Courses 
at the 


Newark Museum 
by BEATRICE REEVE 


A museum has many unique ad- 
vantages as a place in which to learn 
to weave. As techniques are being 
mastered, opportunity is offered to 
observe and study objects, both old 
and new, in museum exhibitions and 
collections. Here in the weaving series 
in the Arts Workshop of the Newark 
Museum an activity program is of- 
fered, based on the idea that one can 
learn best by doing and by observ- 
ing. 

There are four weaving series dur- 
ing the year. A small registration fee 
is charged which is applied to the 
cost of equipment and materials, all 
of which are supplied by the Museum. 

Elements of Weaving, which is 
given in the fall, is an introductory 
series in which the basic prinicples 
of weaving are taught. The technique 
of each weave is demonstrated and 
the background and history is given 
by the staff member in charge, illus- 
trated with examples from the Mu- 
seum collections, both ancient and 
modern. Experience is gained through 
practice work in making a_ warp, 
threading a loom, and graphing pat- 
terns. Swatches of material are woven 
by each member as a record of the 
techniques learned: inlay, lace, pat- 
tern, and tapestry weaves. These 
samples are kept in notebooks for 
future reference. 

An example of a typical meeting 
is as follows, this one on the subject 
of inlays. Two different methods of 
weaving an inlay are demonstrated 
on a loom with diagrams and further 
explanations on the chalk board. 
This is followed by a brief talk and 
discussion, illustrated by the follow- 
ing textiles: a very old pouch from 
Peru, a modern drapery from Guate- 


Above: Left and right, inkle loom 
belts by Lowse Terry. Center, tapes 
for Venetian blinds, inlay and pattern 
weaves, by Dr. Camille Mermod, 
Newark. 

Below: Left, runner in tapestry 
weave, red and white, by Gretchen 
Hollstein, Rockaway, N. J. Left, up- 
holstery material, Louise Terry. 
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mala, a tablecloth from Russia, and 
a luncheon set from Sweden. The 
discussion concerns the colors and 
materials used; and the design, 
whether good or bad, and why. Then 
comes the practice period, when each 
person weaves his own sample of 
material. 

By the end of the 10-week session, 
members usually like to purchase a 
loom for home use, since only 
samplers are woven at the Museum 
in the first and second series. In or- 
der to perfect techniques and gain 
experience in design and the use of 
materials, more time is needed than 
that given by the Museum. Many 
makes and types of loom are used at 
the Museum so that a person becomes 
acquainted with these, and when he 
is ready, he is able to decide intelli 
gently upon the type he wishes to 
own. 

In the winter, a 10-week period 
called Weaving II is offered which 
is a follow-up of Elements of Weav- 
ing. This series provides an oOppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with and to experiment with the tech- 
niques previously introduced. A more 
comprehensive historical background 
than the one given in the Fall series 
is presented at this time. Again, 
articles from the Museum’s collections 
are brought forth for study. In addi- 
tion to further study of the equip- 
ment and materials of weaving and 
the types of weave, other factors are 
emphasized: the uses of color, tex- 
ture, and good design. 

A typical session of this series 
might be about linen. A talk on the 
history of linen is given, from the 
time of the Swiss Lake Dwellers to 
the present. The illustrative materi- 
als are examples of flax and flax seed, 
a scutching knife, models of flax 
breaker and spinning wheel, whorls, 
a piece of mummy cloth from An- 
cient Egypt, Early American and 
modern textiles. 

The various types of linen thread 
and their uses in modern weaving are 


Above: Handbag woven on honey 
suckle of white nylon cord, Gretchen 
Hollstein. 


Below: Sampler summarizing several 


techniques in lace weaves learned 
during the year’s course, including 


inlays, leno lace, Brook's bouquet, 
Spanish lace, Danish medallion. and 
Canadian loop. Woven by Louise 
Terry, East Orange, N. J. 
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discussed, including information 
about the count of thread and how 
to find yardage per pound. Following 
this is a practice period during which 
members may experiment with any 
of the weaves discussed in previous 
meetings. 

The Weaving Workshop, which is 
offered in the spring, consists of 
studio sessions and field trips to 
shops, weaver’s studios, mills, and 
other museums. Newark is fortunate 
in having many interesting places of 
this type available. By this time the 
weaver is able to understand what 
he sees and to be intelligently curi- 
ous. He is now ready to branch out 
and to broaden his experience. 

In the studio sessions at the Mu- 
seum, good design and _ techniques 
observed on the field trips are dis- 
cussed. It is then possible to experi- 
ment with these ideas and adapt them 
to original designs, or plan and com- 
plete an article of weaving. 

In the summer there is a brief 6- 
week series. The beginner is intro- 
duced to weaving techniques as a 
forerunner of the fall series. The ad- 
vanced weaver has a chance to experi- 
ment and to work on planned projects 
or designs suggested by various 
weaves observed on the spring field 
trips. 

In the spring of each year there 
is usually an exhibition of work done 
during the year by members of the 
Arts Workshop. Because of the time 
element, many of the articles made 
by the weaving group are woven at 
home. Among the articles of interest 
in the exhibition held this spring 
were Venetian blind tapes, belts, rugs, 
men’s ties, curtain and upholstery 
material, hand bags and stoles. At the 
exhibition opening, several of the 
women wore articles of clothing they 
had woven themselves. The illustra- 
tions in this article are from the 1952- 
1953 exhibition. 

A few words about the weaving 
studio: there are 17 table and floor 
looms available in a pleasant, well- 
lighted room. Each loom (2, 4, or 
S-harness) is threaded in a different 
pattern. In this way a member has an 
opportunity to work on a different 
loom every week or every two weeks. 
Also, since the looms are of many 
makes and kinds, varied experience 
is possible. Many kinds of yarn are 
at the disposal of the weaving groups : 
nylon, straw and grass fibers, cotton, 
wool, linen, raffia, reeds, and nubbys. 
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Experimenting in the use of these 
and other materials is encouraged. 

Adjoining the studio is an area 
where talks are given, discussions 
are held, and a small weaving library 
is available. Here again objects of 
interest are on view, often textiles 
from the Museum’s collection. A 
chalk board is near by for drafts and 
explanatory notes. 

The Workshop is not primarily 
for the hobbyist, nor is it for the 
professional. In addition to equipping 
a person so that he may enjoy his 
own handiwork, and helping him to 
be more discerning in what he pur- 
chases, the intention is to train the 
eye and mind to a better perception 
of what is good by working out prob- 
lems of design and technique. It is 
both satisfying and fascinating to 
produce original designs and adapt 
techniques suitable to modern living. 

A course in weaving many times 
helps in appreciation even though 
the person never becomes a weaver. 
Although Colonial overshot weaving 
is not emphasized in the Weaving 
Workshop, seeing coverlets and un- 
derstanding how they were woven 
helps us to appreciate more fully our 
American heritage. Several of our 
members after having been in the 
weaving groups and after seeing the 
collection have unearthed coverlets 
from attics, only then appreciating 
their worth, no longer in just a senti- 
mental way, but with understanding 
of techniques and materials and a 
knowledge of their place in history. 

The Workshop also helps toward 
developing understanding of how 
material unrelated to weaving can 
be used as sources for good design. 
For instance, after looking at Ameri- 
can Indian pottery, one may get an 
idea for a design to be developed for 
an inlay. Or, one may sketch in the 
Museum’s Nature Corner where 
there are live fish, turtles, frogs and 
alligators. The Mechanical Models 
Exhibition is an excellent source 
for abstract design, for here are 160 
types of mechanical movements 
which are propelled electrically. See- 
ing two gears meshing together or 
the principle of a leverage in action 
may suggest a design. 

These are a few examples of the 
many ways in which a museum may 
serve those interested in weaving. In 
addition to the opportunity to use 
Museum collections and exhibitions 
in Newark, there is the lending col- 


lection where among the 10,000 ob- 
jects are many connected with weav- 
ing. Although this material is primar- 
ily for school use individuals may 
borrow also. There are models of 
American Indian looms, spinning 
wheels, textiles from many countries 
illustrating various techniques in 
weaving, and many other. interesting 
objects. 


In the various fields covered by 
the Museum, namely art, science and 
industry, exhibitions have been men- 
tioned as a source of design. No ma- 
terial from the collections remains on 
permanent view. However, from 
time to time, examples of weaving are 
shown in such exhibitions as “Arts 
and Crafts from the Cranbrook 
Academy of Arts,” “Quilts and 
Coverlets” and “Decorative Arts To- 
day.”’ The latter included hand-woven 
textiles by such outstanding contem- 
porary weavers as Anni Albers, 
Greta Franke, Marianne Strengell, 
Gilbert Rose and the late Edna Vogel. 


As part of its program to make 
museum material and _ collections 
available more widely, a circulating 
exhibition on weaving is now being 
prepared. This may be booked by 
schools, clubs, and others interested 
at a small fee, and will explain various 
weaves, showing examples of them. 
It will be useful as a means of illus- 
trating talks given by staff members 
which are offered as part of the ex- 
tension program for groups outside 
the Museum. 


The Newark Museum believes in 
an active program. Modern museum 
practice discourages a visitor from 
wandering aimlessly about gazing at 
objects in glass cases, but rather 
emphasizes the interpretation of the 
objects shown. 

Miss Reeve is in charge of weav 
ing at the Newark Museum, Newark, 
New Jersey. 





Available on loan to weavers’ 
guilds, museums, churches, schools, 
and clubs are 43 kodachrome slides 
depicting the varying aspects of Fort 
Hunter, an authentically restored 
historic house, dating from Revolu- 
tionary times, on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, north of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Information may be 
obtained from Fort Hunter Museum, 
River Road, Harrisburg. 
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OCTOBER 

Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, Brooklyn, New York, Museum. Na- 
tional exhibition of work of American Craftsmen. Co-sponsored by 
The American Craftsmen's Educational Council, Inc., and the 
Brooklyn Museum. October 22 through December 27. 

Design from Britain, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. October 5-26. 

Italy at Work, Museum of Art, Providence R. |.. Oct. I-Nov. 15. 

Fiber, Clay and Metal, St. Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and School of Art, 
476 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2. Open competition for ceramics 
metal, jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood, and enamels. 
$1,000 in prizes. Closing date for entries October 15. Exhibition 
November |12-December 24. 

“Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. New selection of home 
furnishings. Sponsored by Museum of Modern Art and Chicago Mer- 
chandise Mart. To June 1954. 

"Good Design,” Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Selections 
from the Chicago Merchandise show. To November 29. 

Cottons from Fables to Fashion, New York Botanical Garden. Through 
November 15. 

Pennsylvania German Arts and Crafts, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. Oct. 25-Nov. 16. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: A Panoramic Review of Tex 
tiles, Gallery of Art of State University of New York, Plattsburgh; 
National Shrines of Colonial America, Illinois State Museum, Spring 
field; Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods, J. B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville, Kentucky; The Golden Age of English |8tt 
Century Textiles, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York City 

Indian and Eskimo Handicrafts, M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
San Francisco, Calif. Exhibit and sale. Oct. 15-Dec. 4 

Tennessee State Crafts Exhibition and Market, Craft House, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. Sponsored by Agricultural Extension Service 
and College of Home Economics, University of Tennessee. Origina 
work of any craftsman living in Tennessee. No limit to number of 
items which may be submitted. Nothing accepted for judging after 
Oct. 25. For information write Miss Marian G. Heard, Craft Ex 
hibition, Craft House, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Hour: 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Thursday and Friday, 9 A.M. to | P.M. Saturday. 
Oct. 29-31. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Art Alliance. Exhibition of weaving by 
Jack Lenor Larsen. Through Nov. |. 

Michigan Weavers Guild, Detroit. Exhibit and sale. For information 
write Miss E. Hutzel, 100! E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. Oct. 27. 

17th Ceramic National, Lowe Gallery, University of Miami, Fla 


Through Nov. |. 
NOVEMBER 


Craft Guild of San Antonio, Texas, Witte Museum. Exhibit includes 


weaving, pottery, leathercraft and metal craft, ceramic sculpture. 
Open for competition to all craftsmen resident in Texas for one 
year. Nov. 15-29. 

Women's International Exposition, 7|st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 


& 34th St., New York City. Nov. 2-8. 

Handmade-with-Wool, Pacific Power & Light Co. Show Window 
Yakima, Wash. Sponsored by Auxiliary to Washinaton Wool Grow 
ers Ass'n. For information write Auxiliary to the Washington Woc 
Growers Ass'n., attention Pearl Brady and Mrs. W. A. Roberts 
Coffin Sheep Co., Box 1437, Yakima, Nov. 2-10. This exhibition 
held during State Wool Growers’ Convention and Make it Yourself 
with Wool style show in Yakima, Nov. 8-10. 

Modern Aubusson Tapestries, Seattle 

11-Dec. 6. 

Design from Britain, J. 
9-30. 

Fabrics: Good Design 1952, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn 
Nov. 27-Dec. 12. 

Furniture, Costume and Textiles, Moore Institute of Art, Science & 
Industry, Philadelphia, Penn. Nov. 1-30. 

Southern California Handweavers’ Guild, 7377 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Plummer Park, Los Angeles. Exhibit, sale and fashion show. Nov. 
14-15. 
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B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. Nov 


Washington, Art Museum. Nov. 





EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


South Florida Weavers of West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery of Art. 
Invitation exhibit. Tentative dates Nov. 1-6. 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Woodmere Gallery, Philadelphia 


Penn. Exhibition. Nov. 1-22. 


Tropical Weavers of Florida, San Juan Hotel, Orlando. Fall meeting. 
Principal speaker Col. John S. Fishback. Nov. 13-14 


Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Nationa! Shrines of Colonia 

Illinois State Museum, Springfield; The Symbol of the 
Rose in Textile Design, Wichita, Kansas, Art Association; The In 
fluence of the Italian Renaissance in Textile Design, John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind.; Two Hundred Years of Textile 
Designs, Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio; The Golden Age 
of 18th Century English Textiles Scalamandre Museur 
New York City. 

Professional Weavers Association, 325 Tamalpais Avenue, Mil! Valley 
Calif. Christmas sale. 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., Nov. 25 


Hilisborough Weavers, Tampa, Fla. Guild show and sale. Dates to be 
announced. 


America 


f Textiles 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Art Alliance. Christmas Crafts exhibit 
Nov. 2-Jan. 3. 
Weaving Seminar, Craft Center, Worcester, Mass. Nov. !4. Kar 
Laurell, School for American Craftsmen of Rochester Institute of 
Technology, featured speaker. First of seminars on crafts, sponsored 
by New England Craft Council. Program—tour of textile mi 
tapestry exhibiti n tron Worcester Muse sm Tiity n tapestries by 
Jean Lurcat. Direction, Massachusetts Association 
Groups 


DECEMBER 
Fifth Annual South Jersey Arts and Craft Show, Corner Grove St 


and King's Highway East, Haddonfield, N. J. Sponsored by Jun 
Department of Haddon Fortnightly a n +e iO P.M. 
Dec. 2-4. 

Portland, Oregon, Handweavers. Exhibit, December mee ting. For 


rmation write Mr Pls a P umb, 2334 N. E. 27tt St. 
Pennsylvania German Arts and Crafts. Busch-Reisinger Museum, Can 


bridge, Mass. Dec. |-Jan. 3. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Two Hundred Years of Tex 
tile Designs, Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio; The Nationa 
Shrines of Post-Revolutionary America, Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology Philadelphia Penna.: Textiles f the Directoire-Empire 
Period, Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans: The Golden Aae of 
18th Century English Textile Scalamandre Museur f Textiles 


New York City. 





Reversible Rug by Mrs. Julian L. Brown, Craft Student 
League, YWCA, New York. Weft, Millen, wool chinelle 
selvedged. 2 strands twisted. 10/2 cotton carpet warp. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


Opening Oct. 22 at the Brooklyn, 
New York, Museum, the national ex- 
hibition of the work of American 
craftsmen sponsored by the museum 
and The American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council—Designer Crafts- 
men U.S.A. 1953—will present 260 
examples of ceramics, textiles, metal- 
craft, wood, and leather work chosen 
from around 1400 pieces, some of 
which were seen in regional shows 
last summer. Work from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland will be shown for the 
first time in Brooklyn. 

Lily E. Hoffman of Concord, New 
Hampshire, was awarded the grand 
prize in woven textiles for a jute 
fabric. Other grand prizes were an- 
nounced as follows: Loren W. Man- 
beck, Old Sturbridge Village, Massa- 
chusetts, folding top table of oak; 
Edwin Scheier, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, earthenware 
bowl with scratched design; George 
Wells, New York, green hooked rug. 

Other textile prize winners were: 
general, Mary Ann Emerine, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, black and white up- 
holstery; first, Lea Van P. Miller, 
Berkeley, California, casement cloth; 
second, Martha Pollock, Los Angeles, 
white upholstery; third, Kay Keiko 
Sekimachi, San Francisco, casement 
cloth. For rugs, Mildred Allmen- 
dinger, Detroit, was awarded first for 
a tapestry and rollakan weave ; Ruben 
Eshkanian, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, second, flossa rug in red and 
mauve; Saul Borisov, third, tapestry 
weave. First prize for printed fabrics 
was given to Zelda Thomas, Saratoga 
Springs, New York; second to Ruth 
Reeves, New York; third to Ernes- 
tine Beleal, Detroit. (Photographs 
were not available at the date of pub- 
lication and will appear in the Winter, 
1953-1954 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman). 

Members of the national jury who 
made the final selections for the 
Brooklyn exhibition and awarded the 
prizes were: John Van Koert, design- 
er; David R. Campbell, director, 
League of New Hampshire Arts and 
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At the Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands 


Crafts; William Woolfenden, Detroit 
Institute of Arts; Hugh Lawson, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company, 
Chicago. Members of the technical 
panel for the national selection were : 
Ruth Montrose, New York, textiles ; 
Arthur J. Poulos, metals; Edwin 
Scheier, Durham, New Hampshire, 
ceramics; Gerhard Gerlach, New 
York, leather; Tage Frid, Rochester, 
New York, wood. 

The exhibition will continue at the 
Brooklyn Museum through Decem- 
ber 27. On tour the entire collection 
will be shown at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, March 15 through April 26 
and at the San Francisco Museum 
later in the spring. It will then be di- 
vided into groups for exhibition at 
cooperating museums which present- 
ed regional shows. 





The Craftsman’s Fair of the 
Southern Highlands, at Asheville, 
North Carolina, in late July, attracted 
more than 10,000 visitors for its five 
days of sales, demonstrations and 
other events. The juried exhibition 
of crafts presented work of increas- 
ingly high standards with many 
weaver members of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, spon- 
sors of the fair, well represented. The 
prize award in weaving went to Mrs. 
John Campbell of Sevierville, Ten- 
nessee, for a drapery fabric. Develop- 
ed in a natural cotton warp with green 
rayon boucle and gray wool alter- 
nating in the weft, it had a pleasing 
overall effect and an unusually good 


“hand.” Afghans, table cloths, and 
other articles of vegetable-dyed yarns 
from the Arrowcraft Shop of the Pi 
set Phi School at Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, attracted favorable attention. 
illustrated here is an afghan in plain 
weave in tans and greens with stripes 
of vegetable dyed yarns in soft green, 
rose beige, brown, and darker tan. 
The table cloth by Tina McMorran, 
designer for the shop, employed a wet 
spun Oregon linen warp and weft of 
handspun natural linen from flax pro- 
duced on an early TVA _ project. 
Stripes are in aqua. and maize with a 
single heavy stripe of many twisted 
strands of coral. Second prize in weav- 
ing was awarded to Mrs. Ruth Szittya 
of Cherokee for a towel in brown 
twill. Other excellent weaving came 
from both weaving centers and in- 
dividuals—Berea College Student In- 
dustries, Cherokee Indian School, 
charming small tapestries from the 
John C. Campbell Folk School, Pen- 
land Weavers and Potters, Round 
Hill Crafts, Mrs. Walter Bebb, Mrs. 
J. F. Gardner, Mrs. Marjorie Chalm- 
ers, Marian Clements, Mary Frances 
Davidson, Mrs. Raymond King, Alice 
Pratt, Mrs. Agnes M. Shahan, Isa- 
dora Williams and others. 





The crowds at the annual fair of 
the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts at Gilford resembled a 
rush hour New York subway most 
of the time during its five days early 
in August. Oldest of the fairs, attend- 
ance this year undoubtedly broke all 
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Above: Tablecloth, Mrs. McMorran. 
Below: Afghan, Arrowcraft Shop. 


records. A special craft workshop 
was held each day. Berta Frey came 
over from the Fletcher Farm Craft 
School in Vermont for the weaving 
workshop and Stell Shevis from The 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Liberty, Maine, for the hooked rug 
class. Fine weaving was shown by 
Alice Varney Jones, Dorothy Whit- 
taker, Mrs. Lloyd P. Young, Thelma 
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Stoner Becherer, Bessie Swain, Dr. 
Harriet B. Morrison and others. A 
third floor was added to the exhibition 
space this year but the popularity of 
this fair has made even more room 
almost essential. 





The annual fair of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild of Craftsmen, held in 
the Dickinson College gymnasium at 
Carlisle, is achieving major status. At- 
tendance averaged around 3,000 a day 
for the three days, July 31-August 3, 
with many craftsmen attending the 
workshops held July 30. Mrs. Seth 
D. Johnson of Ithaca, New York, con- 
ducted a workshop on multiple-har- 
ness weaving, with many examples of 
her work on display. The juried craft 
exhibition presented an unusual vari- 
ety, with weavers well represented. 
Two prizes went to Mrs. Paul Eshel- 
man, one for a handbag, best made up 
piece in the show, which combined her 
handwoven material with leather, and 
another for a natural 


brown and 


checked tablecloth, best piece from 
Salem linens, in plain weave with two 





‘acta 


First prize, Mrs. Campbell. 
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Above: Second prize, 
Below: Well-designed 
handbag, soft blues and grays, hooked. 
Mrs. Ralph Smith, Bryson City, 
N.C. 


The 
Porter Davison memorial award for 
the best piece in traditional design 
was given to Mrs. J. Willard Lord 
for patterned linen in 
weave. Mrs. Elli Loechner won the 
award for contemporary weaving. The 
fashion show again was an attractive 
feature, with Mrs. George Schobinger 
as announcer. 


colors in warp. Marguerite 


8-harness 





Thirty weavers showed work in the 
first juried show for the Craftsmen’s 
Guild of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and the Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh, 
held at the Arts and Crafts Center 
galleries last spring. Members of the 
weavers’ jury were Sara Mattson An- 
liot, Cleveland; Virginia Lewis, de- 
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partment of fine arts, University of 
Pittsburgh; and Katherine McFar- 
land, supervisor of art, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, public schools. 








Above: Linen by Mrs. Lord, winner 
of Marguerite P. Davison award. Be- 
low, top: Prize winning contemporary 
design, Mrs. Elli Lochner, Quaker- 
town, Penna. Black and gray checks, 
colors in warp. Plain weave, twill. Be- 
low: Suiting, brown with red flecks, 
Thelma Hackenberry, Williamsport, 
Penna. 
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First award in weaving went to 
Mabel Templin Harper for eight 
pieces of which the flossa rug is illus- 
trated here ; second prize to Edna Far- 
rier for five, including background 
material for shop window display, also 
illustrated. 

The flossa rug has warp of 9/4 
linen set at 6 per inch, threaded rose- 
path with a tan background of floassa 
knots, 4 threads of 2-ply oriental wool 
rug yarn and brown pattern knots of 
3 threads of needlepoint wool. A 
heavy woolyarn was used for the 
tabby. Miss Farrier’s semi-trans- 
parent curtain material has a warp of 
17/1 natural linen with random cotton 
threads of yellow, gold, red, green, 
black, white and gray set 16 per inch, 
threaded in twill but woven in tabby. 
The weft is 17/1 natural linen, with 
4-inch laid-in squares of 10/5 maize 
linen and 6/1 natural linen, with 
color of squares alternating. 

Honorable mentions were awarded 
to Lois I. Clifford, Adah Dick, Ellen 
Hemmander, Margaret Fay Howard, 
Harriet L. Jenny, Lois Lesher, Annie 
Craig McClurg, Jannette Miller, 
Anna M. Morrison, Ruth A. Phelps, 
Frances Roemhild, Susan T. Rowley, 
Dorothea P. Simon, and Mabel 
Harper Templin. 





Twenty-eight of the 51 exhibitor. 
were handweavers in the Northwest 
Craftsmen’s Exhibition which dis 
played work from craftsmen in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
British Columbia at the Henry Gal 
lery, University of Washington, last 
spring. Sponsors were the gallery, the 
Clay Club, Lambda Rho (women’s 
honorary art fraternity) and the 
Seattle Weaver’s Guild. 

Each craft was juried separately, 





Left: Brook’s bouquet, old handspun 
linen, Irene Wolf, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Left, traditional design, Florence B. 
Kreider, Lancaster. 


and there was also a jury for final 
decisions. The weaving jury included 
Russell Groff, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, Jane Given Johnson, Lopez, 
and Joan Patterson, Oregon State 
College. 

The exhibition was “both a revela- 
tion and an education,” to the curator 
of the gallery, Gervais Reed. “I now 
realize,” he said in the catalog fore- 
word, “that the production of ceram- 
ics, weaving, and metal work is not 
just a pastime, but a way of life, and 
that those who are producing in these 
media are every bit as dedicated to 
their work as those whom we call 
‘serious’ artists. I also realize that the 
pieces themselves deserve serious at- 
tention, since aside from their exist- 
ence as excellent formal solutions to 
problems of function and technique, 
they have been produced with the 
same sobriety and concentration that 
we look for in painting and sculp- 
ture. 

Weavers exhibiting were: Wash- 
ington—Mary C. Bisom, Ruby Burk- 
heimer, Clara Chapman, Lucille 
Clark, Nina B. Collman, Lillian Hjert, 
Virginia Harvey, Kathryn Hase 
meier, Kirsten Hauser, Ethelyn Head, 
Mrs. Paul Kelson, Stella Marlatt, 
Polly Mochel, Elizabeth Padvorac, 
Anita Peckham, Irma Robinson, Hella 
Skrowonski, Wavie Stanton, Kather- 
ine Strohecker, Gladys Thomas, Ruth 
Wainwright, Jean Wilson, Alice 
Wright. Oregon—Florence E. Finne- 
gan, Delight Hamilton, Marie E. 
Hatch, Doris McMullen, Jack Perk- 
ins. Montana—Mrs. M. M. Afana- 
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siev. Prizes, not illustrated : clothing, 
Jack Perkins; drdpery, Clara Nash- 
clm, Miss Thomas; napery, Hella 
Skorownski; wall hanging, Elizabeth 
Padvorac. 





Judges of work shown at the an- 
nual meeting of the Contemporary 
Hand Weavers of May 
noted a marked improvement gener- 
erally, according to Rudolph Fuchs, 
of the art Department of North Texas 
College, who served on the jury. 


Texas in 


Many new members submitted work, 
some of which High 
school and college students were in- 
cluded among this year. 
The meeting was held in the Home 
Economics Building of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, with Miss 
Mabel Erwin, head of the department 


won prizes. 


exhibitors 


of clothing and textiles, in charge. 
Other judges were Mrs. Edna Buster, 
textile department of the college, and 
T. H. Hewitt, Houston. Work showed 
much greater evidence of interest in 
original design, with little appearing 
in the traditional and pattern sections. 
First award winners, in addition to 


those with work illustrated here, 





Northwest Craftsmen Awards. Top: 
Upholstery, Florence Finnegan, fine 
black cotton warp, crossed with two 
weights black cotton, cocoa nubby cot- 
ton, coral cotton, and coral and white 
novelty. Vall hanging: Lucille Clark, 
perle cotton warp, shades of gray and 
Llue; weft, perle cotton, laid-in de- 
sign of novelty yarns. Right: Drapery, 
Gladys Thomas, casement cloth, nat- 
ural curly mohair warp, weft of fine 
natural wool, small black wool stripes, 
cerise rayon laid-in stripes at inter- 
vals. Irregular twill. 

Middle, left: Clothing, Katherine 
Strohecker, warp, two shades fine 
blue wool, weft, soft gray wool. Ir- 
regular twill. Left: Upholstery, Nina 
Collman, warp, cotton and novelty 
rayon; weft, medium weight chenille, 
two weights cotton, nubby rayon. 
Shades of coral and soft green give 
tawny effect. 

Bottom, left: Decorated fabric award. 
Reino Randall; right, clothing, Mrs. 
Paul Kelson, dress yardage, warp, 
blue and gray wools with fine stripe 
of white nubby rayon, weft, fine gray 
wool. Below, napery, Delight Hamil- 
ton, natural linen and jute mats, 
yellow Oregon linen napkins, plain 


weave. 








Pittsburgh winners. Above, First 
award, Mabel T. Harper. 
Below, Second award, Edna Farrier. 


were : upholstery, Miss Coulter ; table 
linens, Meda Parker Johnson, Wichi- 
ta Falls; apparel, Mrs. Frances Stark, 
San Antonio; stoles, Miss Estella 
Henkel, Dallas; sample work, Mrs. 
Alma Reimes, Joliet, Ill.; pattern, 
Mrs. Paul Kaiser, Pueblo, Colo. Miss 
Henkel’s stole also was named best in 
show. 





The Wisconsin’ Federation of 
Handweavers staged its third success- 
ful state-wide exhibition at the 


Charles Allis Art Library, Milwau- 
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kee, in June. Members of the jury 
were Irene Kilmurry, Cardinal 
Stritch College, Marion Bode, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, and Doris 
Cox Thomas, co-author of “Creative 
Hands.” This organization offers a 
wide and varied prize list. A sheer 
drapery fabric by Lillian Swawite 
won the first award in that class and 
also was designated best in show. It 
was woven in black, off-white, and 
gold of wool, slub cotton, raw silk 
and cotton frill. Other first prizes 
were: table accessories, Mrs. 
Margaret Richards, a white linen 
tablecloth with inlays; aprons, Mrs. 
Elmer Marcheske, black cotton with 
color inlays; towels, Mrs. Olga C. 
Qualey, all linens with border in 
gold; bags, Miss Margaret E. De 
Sois, novelty nubby and gold twist 
background; stoles, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Quist, pink and gold wool. At the an- 
nual convention, June 13, Mrs. Elsa 
Regensteiner, director of weaving at 
the Chicago Art Institute, spoke on 
the importance of exhibitions as a 
means of exchanging ideas. Just to 
enter an article, she said, whether it 
is accepted or rejected indicates an 
cpen mind and a willingness to learn. 
She pointed out that repetition of pat- 
terns and slavish copying of thread- 
ing and treadling of any article or 
draft has been the downfall of weav- 
ing as an art. Simple threading, the 
weaver’s own treadling, harmonious 
colors, and suitable threads for the 
purpose intended result in good weav- 
ing. At the July meeting all articles 
shown and some of the rejected pieces 
are viewed and judges’ comment read. 
Members have found discussion of 
the judges’ comment extremely help- 
ful. 





Massachusetts weavers were well 
represented in the second annual 
craft exhibition sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Association of Handi- 


Reading down: Worsted robe, warp 
blue, weft lilac, trimmed in darker 
purple in small design. Mrs. Rhea 
Ullestad, Oklahoma City, third, ap- 
parel. Contemporary Hand Weavers 
of Texas. 

First, rugs, Doris Coulter, hand knot- 
ted wool on linen, tones of red, ma- 
roon, beige. 

lirst, drapery, Helen Beecher, Car- 
mel, Calif. Warp, fine cotton in black, 
white, gold; weft, white ribbon, white 
boucle, fine black and gold yarn. 





craft Groups and Massachusetts Mu- 
seums. The de Cordova and Lincoln 
Museum in Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
provided an outstanding installation 
for a wide variety of crafts. The yard- 
ages were unusually well displayed 
against the soft gray stone-colored 
walls. There were several interesting 
pieces of yardage. (Photographs will 
appear in the Winter issue). 


Second, drapery. Mrs. Mildred 
Minor, Warp, 16/2 natural cotton; 
weft, coral rayon boucle, deeper coral 


chenille. 
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Old Hampshire 
YARNS 
for HAND WEAVING 


HAND KNITTING 


RUG HOOKING 


in addition to those 
spun from virgin wool only, a new nylon and 
wool blend is available. Special prices on 20 
ibs. and over quoted on request. 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 





LOOM MUSIC — a fine bulletin 
Our projects are consistent prize winners, so our 
subscribers say. Ten bulletins a year give tech- 
niques and good design, in clear, simple language; 
photographs, too. 

$4 per year 

Mrs. R. B. Sandin 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Sample 45c 


Mrs. E. M. Henderson 
20 Ritz Apartments 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





MAYPOLE 
WORSTED WEAVING YARNS 


RETAIL — WHOLESALE 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


PORTLAND OREGON 





“TABBY and TWiLL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 
apparel—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





Handweaver & Craftsman Winners 


in Wool Bureau Contest 


Young weavers from North Dako- 
ta, Washington, and California quali- 
fied for Handweaver & Craftsman 
prizes in the 1952 “Make it Yourself 
with Wool” competition sponsored by 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., and _ the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, through 
the state associations in 13 western 
wool growing states. This magazine 
offered a $50.00 Defense Bond for 
the best garment in each state com- 
petition, woven, designed, and made 
by the competitor. Prizes are offered 
again this year for garments made of 
handwoven wool but the material 
need not be woven by the competitor. 

Nancy Ann Ouradnik wove the 
fabric for her prize-winning coat 
while she was a junior in the home 
economics department of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
Her craft work was under the super- 
vision of the art director,. Mrs. 
Frances K. Bricker. She received her 
degree from the college last spring. 

The fabric was woven in plain 
basket weave, 15 ends to the inch. 
She used medium weight yarns with 
black wool, turquoise worsted, tur- 
quoise ratine, and gold worsted in the 
warp and black wool for the weft. 
Her color combination was unusually 
well-developed. The material 
woven 34 inches wide on a large 4- 
harness floor loom. For finishing it 
was washed and steam-set. 


was 





Still available 


Back numbers of Handweaver & Craftsman with the following 
articles by Berta Frey: 


American Handweaving 


Weave for your Kitchen, Summer 1950 


A Mid-century Viewpoint, Spring 1950 


Variations in the Honeysuckle Design, Fall 1950 


Problems in Warping, Winter 1950-1951 
New Ways with Old Drafts, Summer 1951 


Cloth Analysis—The Draft from the Fabric, Fall 1950 


How Many Ends to the Inch?, Summer 1952 


Why Do you Want to Weave?, Fall 1952 
New Designs for Skirts, Winter 1952-1953 


Nobody Can Tell You (editorial), Summer 1953 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Order now, $1.00 a copy. After January 1, 1954, 


Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3 will be $1.25 each. 
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Unable to find exactly the pattern 
she wanted, she drew a picture of 
the coat she had in mind, bought a 
standard. coat pattern, and made 
changes necessary to achieve the de- 


Nancy Ann Ournadnik 


sired effect. She chose milium as a 
lining, because the coat was designed 
for spring and fall wear when tem 
peratures vary widely. The total cost 
was $38.37, divided as follows: yarn, 
$25.00; lining, $11.92; a button and 
other findings, $1.45. 

“Weaving is a very satisfying 
craft,’ Mrs. Ouradnik says, “and | 
am eager to do more of it. When one 
begins to feel at home in this medi 
um, then one begins to see great pos 
stbilities for creative expression. Be 
sides its practical value, weaving as 
creative expression can take its place 
with all the fine arts.” 

Mrs. Ouradnik is the 
theology student, Robert Ouradnik, 
who is attending Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey. He also is in 


wife of a 
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The Arts Cooperative Service 
announces the opening of a 


STUDIO FOR WEAVING 
under the direction of 
FLORENCE E, HOUSE 
of Columbia University Author of 
Notes on Weaving Techniques 


Tuesdays 10-12 A.M. 2-4 P.M. 
Enrollment Now Open 


ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
340 Amsterdam Avenue, N.Y.C. 
Studio entrance on 76th Sttret 
TR 3-0507 








16° Floor Loom 


IT FOLDS! om 


lex. 4 Hi wh 





IDEAL 
for 
PATTERN 
TESTING 
e 
SCHOOLS 
7 


HOBBY 


. four harness .. . 


Jack type .. 
steel heddles . . . 15 dent reed 
. +. 3” shed. All maple construc- 
tion. Includes stick and rug shut- 
tles. 


00 
(Shipping wgt. 30 Ibs.) 65 


16” jack type table loom 50.00 
26” jack floor loom 90.00 
36” jack floor loom 165.00 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. H. WADE 
15370 HERRING ST. @ LOS GATOS, CALIF. 




















CRAFTS 


For Men and Women 
Day and Evening Classes 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 21 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF THE Y. W.C. A. 
140 W. 22 St., N. Y. 11, CH. 3-5747 
In its 22nd Year Bulletin HC 
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For Hond Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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charge of the West Side Methodist 
Church in Paterson, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Ouradnik believes that her 
knowledge of weaving will be of great 
help to her as a minister’s wife. She 
is the daughter of Dr. Glenn Smith, 
chief of the agronomy division of 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and Mrs. Smith, a home economist. 





Joan Redding wearing her worsted 
suit, black with red checks. 


Joan Redding of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, a student at Holy Name 
Academy where Sister Mary Mer- 
wina teaches weaving, won a prize 
with her smart 2-piece suit with black 
skirt and black and red _ checked 
jacket. She used black Oregon 
worsted and red boucle, set 30 threads 
to the inch, with the red in one-inch 
squares, in plain weave. Red rayon 
crepe was used for lining and hand- 
made ebony buttons gave a distinctive 
touch. The suit was made over a 
Vogue pattern, with the sleeves set in 
the back to within four inches of 
meeting, posing a problem in match 
ing checks. 

Miss Laurie Warren of Whittier, 
California, was the third prize winner. 





-Attention 


HOME 


WEAVERS 
Rug Chenille 


(Wool) 


You can now weave rugs either 
single face or reversible with regular 
chenille (not selvages). This chenille 
makes a deep rich pile and can be woven 
quickly and joined easily to make room 
sizes. This is the highest quality chenille 
available. Pieces are odd lengths from mill 
custom made rugs. 

All colors and shades are avail- 
able and may be blended to make attrac- 
tive rugs. You can home dye this material 
to any shade or color desired. 


D. H. STROUD, JR. 


3215 North llth Street 
Philadelphia 40, Penna. 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


Rigid When Open 
Easily Portable When Closed 
Rocking Seat Bench 
Adjustable Height 


Other weaving equipment 
Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 





The Shuttle Craft Guild announces a 
change of address effective November 
1, 1953, from Virginia City, Montana, 
to: Kelseyville, California. 

There will be no interruption of the 
Guild’s regular publications and services, 
though improved services from this 
more favorable location are anticipated. 


Home Study Course 
in Handweaving $27.50 


The Shuttle Craft Guild “bargain on 
age” which includes 20 lessons (Basic 
and Master Weaver) with all necessary 
instruction material and actual woven 
samples as models. Also includes a 
ear’s membership in the Shuttle Croft 
build with publication subscriptions. 


Shuttle Craft Guild Membership $7.50 


Includes subscriptions to 12 issues 
each of the BULLETIN, the STYLES 
and the News Letter. 
Membership with PORTFOLIO 
$17.50 


The PORTFOLIO contains woven 
samples illustrating BULLETIN fabrics. 


Write to: 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Kelseyville, California 
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Craf. t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue New Yerk 17, N. Y. 





Natural Vegetable Dye Materials for 


HOME DYEING 


Roots, Barks, Leaves, etc. 
We also have available the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture booklet 
on Home Dyeing 
Please write for Price List and Information 


GREER DRUG COMPANY, INC. 





P. 0. Box 800 Lenoir, North Carolina 
robin & russ handweavers 

5 ply silk warp, 6500 yds. per lb. .............. $ 6.50 Ib. 

Dea GUE, TOO WER. DOF Be 20 ccccccccccccn 6.00 Ib. 

ic og 1 Oy ec aks oe ce retin on & Wow aU 10.00 ea. 


25c sample fee to have your name added to our mailing list 
for yarns, supplies & accessories. 


10 west anapamu street santa barbara, california 





art life-craft studios 


instruction in arts and crafts 
offering weaving, textile designing, leather- 
craft—31 other craft courses 


catalogue 801 lexington ave. n.y. te2-9235 
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HANDSOME PERMANENT BINDERS 
FOR 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like covers—preserve maga- 
zines indefinitely—instructions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 complete years 
Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.50 each 


Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order, with check enclosed, to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 
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I Say It’s Easier 
Than It Sounds 


by ELPHEGE NADEAU 


ee ? 7 z 


work on the 


Hand-Skill loom. 


Weaver at 


Nadeau 


There are thousands of ways to weave but every 
technique is based on one simple fact 
the interlacing of threads at right angles. 

In weaving on a Nadeau Hand-Skill Loom, one should 
bear in mind that the loom was designed especially for 
the amateur, and, as such, every mechanical function had 
to be simplified, while keeping the loom so efficient that 
the cloth it produces is second to none. 

The loom is built of aluminum alloy tubing, giving it 
great strength and lightness. It can be transported with 
ease; yet it is rugged. The standard model has a bolted 
frame, and the deluxe model has a welded frame with 
baked-on enamel. 

The head motion for the 4-harness loom consists of a 
cylinder with 8 rows of 4 holes drilled across the face. 
Fach hole corresponds to a harness—#1 to #4. On the 
rim of the cylinder facing the weaver are the rows #1 
to #8, Fig. #1. A wheel and shaft arrangement directs 
the cylinder, Fig. #2. 

In the holes of the cylinder, indicator pins are placed 
according to the pattern desired. If you want a 2 and 2 
twill, you set the indicator pins as follows: 

Row #1—Indicator pins in Holes 1 and 2 


that weaving is 





Since this magazine believes that one of the important 
elements in the “basic training” of handweavers, whether 
amateur or professional, is a wide knowledge of the prin 
ciples of handloom construction and operation, we pre 
sent the accompanying article as part of a series, started 
in earlier issues, giving different points of view on weav 
ing equipment and its use. The Hand-Skill loom, devel 
oped by Elphege Nadeau of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
has aroused a healthy controversy among handweavers 
ever since it was put on the market. Mr. Nadeau’s tdeas 
on the construction of handlooms and his approach to 
handweaving differ radically from those of many hand- 
weavers. 
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Fig. 1. Head motion for 4-harness loom Ms S rows of 4 
holes drilled across face of cylinder, 1 to 8 are marked 
on rim, 





Fig. 2. Wheel and shaft movement directing cylinder. 


Row #2 23 . " ” 2and 3 
Row #3 - ° = ” 3 and 4 
Row #4 oi “ mi 7 l and 4 


Then repeat on Rows 5-6-7-8. 
If you want a tabby or plain weave, at this point, set 
your indicator pins as follows: 
Row #1—Indicator pins in Holes 1 and 3 
Row #2 2 — as 
Then repeat on Rows 3-4-5-6-7-8. 
Of course, you can combine these two by alternating 
each row or twill with a tabby. 
Now, if you want to weave a pattern of 1 up 2 down 
weave, or 1 up 3 down weave, or 2 up 1 down weave, or 
3 up 1 down weave, or if you wish to combine the twill, 
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Turn the crank... 
and knit with 


















INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
from DEALERS, 
SCHOOLS and 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Special discounts 
available. Please 


write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 


@ Yarn goes in... 


@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 


knitted tubing comes out. 


Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun! And it's many times 
faster! It’s a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair... 
with cone of yarn and instructions. Additional ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc.—and starts you 
off on a new handicraft. 


MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 

Please send me, postpaid: Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95. 
Also send ‘*How-to-Knit’’ booklets at 25¢ each. 

Send me .......... extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c. 


Check quantity of each color: red; yellow; kelly green; 
royal blue. 

I enclose (check — money order) for § Send C.0.D. 
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the tabby, and the other odd numbered weaves, you 
simply set the indicator pins to produce it. Any pattern 
which repeats on 8 rows or less is set into the cylinder, 
then you simply turn the handwheel % of a turn for 
each pick or shot. 

With this headmotion I consider that you have no 
limitations, because each harness is operated individually, 
while the whole pattern is locked into the cylinder. And 
each pattern can be changed in a matter of seconds. 

For the colonial and Swedish designs, there again you 
have no limitation, and great ease of operation. 

The cylinder can be rotated in either direction, al- 
though it normally rotates clockwise. Thus, it follows 
that the colonial designs using the tabby and the 2 and 
2 twill either straight or combined can be worked out by 
setting the pattern into the headmotion then following 
the pattern by row number. An example is the diamond 
from the rosepath pattern. The headmotion pattern would 
be set as follows: 


Row #1 Holes 1-2 
Row #2 - De 
Row #3 7) ae 
Row #4 ”» 2-4 
Row #5 - 
Row #6 ” 1-3 
Row #7 7 a 
Row #8 oe 


And then weaving would follow with 
Rows #1-2-3-4 
Rows #3-2-1 
Rows #8-7-6 
Rows #5-6-7-8 

The versatility of the headmotion also enables you to 
weave cloth double the width of your warp by weaving 
two layers of cloth folded like a newspaper, which when 
opened, becomes twice as wide. You can also weave the 
two layers folded on both sides—tubular—or the two 
layers of cloth separated from each other, not joined on 
either side. 

Double faced chenille, roving, rag or wool rugs become 
a simple project with the use of the headmotion. 

The row numbers on the rim of the cylinder are also 
used to keep track of the colors as in tartans. 

In the production of a fine piece of fabric, the correct 
tensioning of the warp and filler is the greatest factor. 
No texture is correct, unless the undulations or waves 
of the warp threads and filler threads are evenly divided. 
Therefore, in order to weave the perfect fabric, both warp 
and filler must wave at the point of interlacing. 

Keeping in mind that the loom was designed especially 
for the amateur, there are indicating points that tell the 
weaver when the tension of the warp and filler is correct. 
The correct tension in your warp is recognized when 
the harness straps of the lowered harnesses are slightly 
buckled. The correct tension of your filler is recognized 
when the tip of the tube aims at the opening in the shut- 
tle so the yarn will flow out freely. 

If the proper tension of the warp is held: then it should 
support the weight of the specially designed throw shut- 
tle and allow ample space for it to go through. Hence, 
the reason for the elimination of the formerly conven- 
tional race which is attached to the beater or ley to sup- 
port an overweight shuttle. 

Our rug shuttle holds more yarn than the conventional 
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type. For rugs, the warp tension is loose, which allows 
ample space for the shuttle. 

Because of the elimination of waste motions in weav- 
ing a yard wide fabric, with a pattern repeating in not 
more than 8 shots, it is easy to weave perfect cloth and 
throw between 700 and 800 shots in an hour. (Or a 
yard of cloth of 20-shots per inch). Because of the revo- 
lutionary headmotion, you avoid mistakes and so spend 
more time weaving than unweaving, and consequently 
do not lose the sequence of your pattern. 

The technique of threading-in makes it possible to 
thread-in and reed a warp of 750 threads in two hours, 
a task which formerly took two days. 

For short warps, our technique of warping is as effici- 
ent as a home made warp can be, when using a warping 
board, or a swift, with the warp choked, then transferred 
to the loom, but never chained. Chaining a warp is the 
surest way to uneven tension in your warp, since it in- 
creases the length of the outside thread and shortens 
the inside threads of the loose skein of warp as you are 
chaining it. (Mr. Nadeau here evidently is referring to 
the tension in the threads when taken from the warping 
board and not to the tension in the threads after the loom 
is tied up. ) 

Sectional warping is not desirable since it is impossible 
to wind yards of warp threads in one section with the 
same tension throughout’ and repeat the identical tension 
on the next section. Therefore, the cloth will have tight 
and loose sections showing across its length and breadth. 
To accomodate the many weavers who had disappoint- 
ments with warp making, we established a ready-wound 
warping service in which we deliver a warp of your 
pattern, up to 60 yards long, wound on a warp beam 
ready to thread-in. 





The following articles on looms have been published 

in Handweaver & Craftsman : 

Are you Buying a Loom? Some Points to Consider by 
Ann Muller. Winter 1950-51 

Weaving on a Frame. Fall 1951 

Design for a One-Treadle Loom by George E. Pariseau, 
M.D. Summer 1952 

The Evolution of the Multi-Loom by Edith H. Brokaw, 
O.T.R. Fall 1952 

What Loom Shall I Buy? by Bill Carter. Fall 1952 

It Isn't So Easy as It Sounds by Bill Carter. Winter 
1952-53 ; 
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with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives —- compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (5%” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%" wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC, 236 S. Wells St., Ohicago 6, Ill. 
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Handicapped 
(Continued from page 27) 


perienced person so that the tension is even and the 
project well set up. 

The learner hand treadles the loom, 1 and 3 together 
and 2 and 4 together, using the same material for the 
filler. He then beats the fabric lightly. This gives him a 
chance to learn manipulation of the loom, texture of 
materials, use of the shuttles, and how to make a good 
selvedge. Because the threads are coarse, they do not 
break easily, and if the work is not beaten too hard, a 
satisfactory dishcloth material is woven. Levers 1 and 3 
should be given an identifying mark such as a strip of 
adhesive tape crayoned red. These help him to know 
which two harnesses operate together. It may or may 
not be necessary, depending upon his intelligence, to 
identify the remaining two. Often by emphasizing just 
one set of levers, he learns easily that they work al- 
ternately with the remaining two. It is recommended, 
that as little conversation as possible be used when teach- 
ing the beginner. Too frequently he can not absorb what 
is happening during the demonstration and the verbal 
directions if the two things are being given at the same 
time. 


Since much of what he does, and this is especially 
true of middle grade individuals, will be by habit pattern- 
ing it is important to help him establish those habits in 
weaving which will not have to be corrected later. One 
illustration of “‘setting’’ a good habit is to have him learn 
to lay the filler thread diagonally in the shed each time 
after he passes the shuttle through. Then when he beats 
there has been enough thread automatically allowed for 
the take-up by the warp threads. This method will yield 
a good selvedge no matter what the width of the finished 
tabric. The “bumps” or “pop-ups” which may occur in 
the fabric after he beats one throw of filler which has 
been laid at too great an angle in the shed, are more 
easily recognizable to him than a selvedge which is grad- 
ually being drawn in by poorly laid-in weft. Thus, he 
easily learns the proper angle at which to lay the thread 
to prevent the “bumps” or “pop-ups.” 

The next project may be planned for finer threads but 
of a similar or slightly wider width. This time we use 
20/2 cotton, combining interesting colors and threading 
three ends as one through each heddle and through each 
dent using a reed 15 dents to the inch. When the warp 
being used is three different colors of thread carried as 
one through the heddle and through the dents, and the 
weft is one color again carried three threads as one on 
the shuttle, the result is a splendid texture for placemats 
and runners and is remarkably durable as a learning 
project for the heginner who often lacks finger dexterity. 
[f a warp thread breaks, it may be drawn back to the 
warp beam and allowed to hang loose and the weaving 
continued until there is enough to hold the broken warp 
end. It is then drawn into place and pinned down into 
the fabric itself. Using this method there will be no 
actual breaks in the fabric and fewer failures for the 
weaver. 

From this project the learner may progress to a wider 
vidth, to heavier material, and to more physical activity 
Ly using a foot power floor loom. This may be warped 
with 4-ply cotton carpet warp. Again the process re- 
quires three ends being carried as one through each 
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lieddle and the same three being carried as one through 
the reed, and threaded every third dent in a reed 15 
dents to the inch or every other dent in a reed 10 dents 
to the inch. 

This type of threading has several advantages: (1) 
If the learner lacks dexterity and has difficulty adjusting 
to the wider width of the weaving or the handling of the 
heavier equipment, this method of threading helps to 
forestall breakage and more nearly assures him of 
success in mastering the processes involved in the 
activity. (2) Should a warp thread be broken, it may be 
liandled as explained above. 

Fillers need to be fairly coarse for the threading just 
described. Again, this threading offers plenty of op- 
portunity for variety in choosing wefts. Winding two or 
three narrow strips (each strip 34” wide) of soft cotton 
fabric as one on the shuttle provides a way of using 
salvage material. Two threads of cotton roving carried 
as one, or two strips of looped loopers carried as one on 
the shuttle make excellent fillers and provide an oppor- 
tunity for introducing more color in the weaving. These 
fillers tend to cover the warp and produce a wearing 
surface far more durable than,the 4-ply warp which is 
so often on the surface of 2-harness plainly woven rug 
or bathmat material. Any of the material just mentioned 
should be beaten in very firmly. We have found a suc- 
cessful way is to have the learner beat the weft twice 
end then change the treadles. Again he beats twice and 
next throws the shuttle for another row of weaving. Of 
course we continue the working of the treadles and 
operating them in the order described previously. 

It is always well, when planning with or planning for 
individuals of the type we have discussed, to introduce 
a great deal of color in the warps. This helps to eliminate 
the necessity for frequent changes in the weft. It gives 
less chance for error through fewer changes in measure- 
ments of blocks of color. The result is bound to be an 
attractive and useful piece of material. The introduction 
cf various sizes and textures of threads in the warp 
stimulates interest and often produces handsome tex- 
tures. It provides the weaver the simplest method of 
getting a good result without any feeling of monotony 
in the activity. As he progresses and becomes more pro- 
ficient at handling threads and the shuttle, we may give 
him warps which have the ends threaded singly through 
the heddles and possibly double through the dents. 
Selecting cotton size 16/3, 10/3, perle #3 or #5, or 
other durable threads of a fairly firm twist seems to be 
the next logical step in the graduation of the work. 

From this point, any number of variations of materials 
and carefully worked-out patterns may be brought into 
use. The breadth of the program will be largely the 
result of the resourcefulness and the ability of the thera- 
pist-instructor. 

In conclusion, we wish to re-emphasize the value of 
weaving as a long-term interest and activity for the men- 
tally retarded individual as well as being an excellent 
therapeutic and training device for those individuals who 
have multiple physical and mental handicaps. Its com- 
plicated processes can be simplified and are adaptable 
for use by those who are considerably less capable than 
the normal individual. While the woven material which 
is the natural outcome of such a program may be con- 
sidered a by-product, all of it can be made useful in 
some way in the many furnishings and decorations 
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HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.”’ 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed b 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable”’ 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


























TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops: 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 





Cushing’s D Y ES 
“Perfection” 


The favorite household dyes for hand-weaving yarns and 
other craft materials. Extra-concentrated for full durable shades. 
List free, or send 25c for complete color card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





Manufacturers of 


Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 


Price list on request. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4” and 14” hardwood, stained Drift- 
wood, Redwood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony 
For weaving unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, 
etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 


WALTER HAUSNER/Handweover, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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needed in any residential school. If the weaver can see 
the results of his efforts being put to such use as they 
are at Southbury, he receives a tremendous additional 
aesthetic value which should not be overlooked when 
planning a program to help this group of people attain 
richer, fuller, and happier lives. 





Miss Eleanor C. Kille has been occupational therap 
supervisor at the Southbury Training School, South 
bury, Connecticut. since January 1942. She worked in 
the occupational therapy department at the Vineland 
State School in Vineland, New Jersey, before graduation 
from the Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 
and later was assistant to the director of the department 
there. 

The weaving methods and threadings which are de 
scribed in detail in her article were originally adapted 
and used by Miss Kille as she worked directly with the 
mentally retarded and are currently in use at the South 
bury Training School. 

Mrs. Mildred Clark, instructor, has planned and 
adapted the threadings illustrated in the photographs 
used in this article. She has attended summer workshops 
on arts and crafts at State Teachers College, Willimantic 
Connecticut and has studied advanced weaving at Hay 
stack Mountain School of Crafts, Liberty, Maine. 


Guilds 


(Continued from page 11) 


Smith, secretary, Jasper Nicolls, treasurer. 

From Honolulu comes word of organization of Hui 
Mea Hana, the first weavers’ guild in Hawaii’ with its 
objective the improvement of standards of weaving there 
A jury has been selected for inspection of pieces from 
prospective members as well as for the first exhibition 
[t is planned to invite weavers’ guilds in the states to 
send entries to future exhibitions. Active members must 
meet certain requirements while associates include per 
sons interested in weaving and non-resident weavers 
Meetings are held every other month in the Waikiki 
Kapahulu branch of the Library of Hawaii, with occa 
sional sessions at the Honolulu Academy of Arts, espe 
ially if a weaving exhibition is scheduled there. Officers 
are Rachel B. Todd, president ; Mariechen Jackson, vice 
president; Phyllis Boyes, secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cornelison, treasurer. 

The Weavers’ Guild of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
now two years old, owes its organization to two inter 
ested weavers, who finally discovered the ten charter 
members in a community where weaving was _ little 
known. Programs have included study of looms and 
equipment, various fibers, drafts, and different types of 
weaves. The first exhibition last May included an exhib 
tion of members’ work representing a wide variety in 
cluding suits from handwoven woolens, rugs and carpets 
as well as household linens and other fabrics. One of 
members teaches weaving in the Trade High School anc 
several members have attended classes. 

The Michigan Weavers’ Guild has a traveling exhib: 
tion ready for circulation. Organized in 1947, this group 
now has 80 members and its programs include many 
lectures by well-known weavers. For convenience of the 
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Finishing 


(Continued from page 32) 


will be cloudy. This condition is 
known as “felted.” Every time the 
felted fabric is worked on it will tend 
to shrink still more. The yarns in the 
cloth do not have any individuality 
left. 

Fabrics that are woven of wools that 
have been scoured before weaving or 
that are not “in oil,” need only about 
half the detergent for the washing 
process required for fabrics woven of 
wools “in oil.” 

If in doubt about the dyes, try 
small hanks of the yarns in the de- 
tergent you plan to use. In case of 
fading, experiment by the trial and 
error method to find a suitable de- 
tergent. 

The natural and grey linens should 
be soaked at least two to three days 
in rich soap suds, changing the suds 
each 24 hours to prevent souring of 
the suds. Then rinse out the soap and 
wash in cold water and detergent to 
avoid bleaching out the natural linen 
coloring. Like the natural, colored lin- 
ens work very well in cold water and 
the detergents. Colors will remain 
bright and clear when cared for in 
this way. The first time linens are 
finished they should be washed and 
dried thoroughly two or three times. 
Then wash them again and iron till 
they are dry from the wet state. The 
drying will make the linen respond 
to later ironnig. .imshing linens this 
Way gives superior results in an easier 
way. Ironing dry from the wet state 
gives the most beautiful finish, which 
in the end justifies the amount of 
work. 

Mercerized cottons do up very 
readily the first time, but the unmer- 
cerized cottons are very difficult to 
finish, even after many washings. 

The use of soaps or detergents does 
have a bleaching action that is almost 
all lost by the use of cool or cold water 
for washing and rinsing. In all cases 
the use of a wringer should be avoided 
as much as possible. It can make the 
pressing and the ironing much harder, 
and in some cases it causes damage 
te the final finish of some fabrics. 

The use of an extractor does not 
squeeze in hard sharp wrinkles, or 
cause the yarns in a fabric to be dis- 
turbed in their final place in the fabric. 
Also by using towels or sheets to 
1oll a piece in to remove the excess 
water, one will avoid the undesirable 
blemishes in a finished piece that a 
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wringer can cause. 

Use a steam iron or press machine 
to press wools, silks, rayons and many 
of the other new man-made fibers. 
Linens, cottons and jute respond best 
by using an iron or the “hot head” 
type of laundry presses. To be safe it 
is always advisable to use the proper 
“dial setting” on your iron, in that 
way avoiding too much heat which 
can be disastrous. 

When one finds that table mats or 
runners or similar items ripple along 
the edges and do not lie flat on the 
table, the situation can be remedied 
by dampening and_ stretching the 
center portions in length. The ripples 
are caused by the edges being stretched 
longer than the center portions Use 
a sponge that has been dipped in water 
and squeezed out for the dampening 
of any pieces being finished. 

To stretch anything, pull in the di- 
rection that it is to be stretched while 
it is being ironed or pressed. Edges 
may be shrunk by ironing from the 
center of the piece outward after it 
has been dampened. It is necessary to 
iron linens and cottons until they are 
dry to obtain the best finish. 

When sewing across ends of any 
pieces such as yardage, mats and nap- 
kins, and other items to prevent ravel- 
ing, the sewing machine should be 
set for short stitches. Then hold the 
immediate area being stitched in a 
stretched out position, so as to avoid 
the stitching becoming a puckering 
string, as the tension on the sewing 
machine will tend to make the thread 
tight. When the pieces are washed the 
thread will shrink. Because the stitch- 
ing is partly buried in the cloth it 
will resist being stretched. Having as 
loose a tension on the sewing machine 
as possible will also be a big help. 

One of the very important things 
is the hemming and other sewing on 
your handwoven articles. For exam- 
ple, the hems on a table mat. The 
corners must be sewed first, using 
care to turn them in the same amount. 
Then any fullness should be “‘fulled 
in” evenly all the rest of the way 
across the mat. Never overcast across 
the edges when sewing the ends of 
hems. When the thread shrinks it will 
make disfiguring indentations that 
cannot be ironed out. It is better to 
have the thread run _ diagonally 
through just back of the edge, more 
on the easy running stitch manner. 
When sewing the corners it is neces- 
sary to hold them flat while the sew- 


WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made of Virgin Wool especially for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 


Can be used for both warp and 
filling — Good Suiting Weight 
20 Attractive Heathers 
Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 








What are your Weaving Problems? 
Lessons 
Looms, Materials, Designs 
Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Lo 6-5615 





ENSFORD 
VISCOSE — ACETATE — JUTE 
unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 
spun Texture 


SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 


BOX 4-A 
SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS 


4 to 16 harnesses 
Folding—Jack type 


Any combination of warp beams. Rigid 
and fly shuttle beaters in the larger 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. 


looms 
sizes 


Saugus, Mass. 





DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yarns 
tastefully selected by Miss 
Scott. Clean and usable. 
About 15 Ib. lots. 


$10.00 
PLUS POSTAGE 


17 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





ing is being done, then the corners 
will lay flat when on the table. Always 
leave the sewing easy, never tight. 
People forget that sewing threads 
shrink when they are dampened or 
are washed. 

The finest finishing will not make 
a good fabric out of one which is 
poorly constructed and poorly woven. 
However, the proper finishing of a 
good fabric will bring out all the 
beauty designed and woven into it. In 
the end the results obtained will more 
than justify the work involved. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson of Omaha, 
Nebraska, are well-known weavers 
and teachers. Mr. Nelson is now 
president of the Omaha Weavers 
Guild. Mr. Nelson’s apparel fabrics 
and Mrs. Nelson's fair linens have 
attracted much favorable attention. 
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A 
LECLERC LOOMS 
SALEM LINENS 
HUGHES FAWCETT, INC. 
Folders on Request 
Dorothea M. Engleman 
2925 Alton Road Fort Worth, Texas 





LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 
Send for Price List and Samples 
RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 
533 Fern Ave. 


Reading, Penna. 


Phone 2-3840 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





HOME WEAVING 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 








with 


“LECLERC LOOM 


It’s easy—and great fun—to weave sturdy 
homespuns and delicate fabrics on a 
“LECLERC” loom. 
Save money and make your own clothes: 
dresses, skirts, suits, coats, etc.; decora- 
tion for your home: curtains, rugs, uphol- 
stery and useful articles for gifts. 
Write to-day for free literature and 
name of your nearest representative. 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L’Islet Sta. (6) 


QUEBEC CANADA 
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Belts 


(Continued from page 15) 


even tension. These belts are so nar- 
row that redenting before weaving 
is quickly done. 

A rather hard beat is recommend- 
ed for most belts, although some in 
lighter weight wools would not want 
too strong a beat. Experiment will 
indicate the beat that is satisfactory. 

The matter of firmness also in- 
fluences the choice of threadings and 
treadlings. While on the fine cotton 
warps a float of perhaps three or 
four, or sometimes five, threads may 
be satisfactory, with heavier threads 
it is usually wise not to use floats 
of more than two threads, with three 
an outside limit. Weaves that give 
good results include twills and twill 
variations ; the basket weaves, espec- 
ially the irregular basket weaves; 
small overshot weaves; and warp- 
or weft-face weaves, including the 
reps. With fine warp threads, a tabby 
may be used very satisfactorily, with 
the pattern in heavy cotton, wool, 
or linen. 

An interesting belt (not illustrated ) 
was made from a mixture of cotton 
and hemp threads with a mock leno 
weave for a central stripe and a plain 
weave stripe at each side. If the mock 
leno stripe is not too wide, the belt 
will be reasonably firm; but any open 
weave must be handled with care lest 
the firmness of the belt be sacrificed 
to pattern or 

In making these belts the weaver 
may often and ends of 
threads, a fact which would be a de- 
light to the hobby weaver who has 
a limited budget for weaving sup- 
plies. Also, the braiding of the belt 
ties offers a change of craft, and an 
occupation that can be carried around 
from place to place or undertaken 
while listening to the radio. 

For the braiding of the belt ties, 
divide the threads into two, three, or 
four groups, the number of ties to be 
made depending on the width of the 
belt, the size of the thread used, the 
type of braid to be made, and so on. 
From two to four ties are made on 
each end of each belt. Three-strand 
braids—see 1 D—may be used, but 
in general the four-strand braid—see 
1 E and 2 B—is both better looking 
and somewhat sturdier. 

A four-strand braid is made in the 
following manner: Hold two strands 
in each hand. For learning, it is help- 


weave. 


use odds 


ful to have the two strands in the 


left hand of red, say, and the two 
strands in the right hand of blue. Put 
the right-hand outside strand behind 
the other strands, bring it up between 
the red strands, and return it to its 
own right-hand side. Then take the 
outside red strand, put it behind the 
other strands, bring it up between 
the two blue strands, and return it 
to its own or left side. Thus the blue 
threads always remain on the right, 
the red on the left. Continue this 
process, always choosing the strand 
to be braided next by selecting the 
one that is farthest away from the 
working section where the braid is 
being created ; that is, the one that is 
farthest up on the braid away from 
the worker. 

When the braid is finished, tie a 
simple knot in the end to keep it from 
coming unbraided, and when all are 
finished, cut the ends to an equal 
length to make little tassels. 

Because of these ties the belts are 
adjustable for size—within limits; so 
one may lose or gain a few pounds 
and still have a belt that fits well and 
looks attractive. This adjustable fea- 
ture also makes these belts extremely 
practical as gifts. 

Miss Fitch, who studied weaving 
in New York, is now teaching at 
Athens College, Athens, Greece, and 
is making a study of various types of 
Greek weaving. She also has studied 
at the Scottish Woolen Technical 
College, Galashiels, Scotland. 





Compass Drafts 
(Continued from page 22) 


It belonged more to the village wea 
ver who had a shop or at least a 
“place” where he wove—even if it 
was only under the spreading chest- 
nut tree with the village blacksmith 
If the Compass and Double Square 
draft was a home weave it might 
very well have been done in colon- 
ial overshot, but drafted on opposites 
rather than the usual twill method. 
Miss Frey does not believe that the 
original “Compass and Double 
Square” was a summer and winter 
weave, however, because that would 
have required six harnesses and the 
usual home loom in that period was 
not a 6-harness model. The 4-block 
design which Miss Frey first de- 
veloped does not resemble a com 
pass. Mrs, Hooper’s interpretation 
would seem to be correct. 
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Scholastic Awards 


(Continued from page 31) 


Broadway (18), Du Pont Manual 
Training School, Louisville, Kentuc- 
ky. Three animals, made in traditional 
rib, but modern in design, are placed 
in the upper part of the tapestry, 
which has a black background varied 
with stripes of dark color. The em- 
broidery designs were personal and 
delicate pictorial compositions, con- 
taining stylized natural forms sur- 
rounded by endless varieties of 
stitches. Most of these prize-winning 
works come from Mrs. Roena G. 
Clement's weaving class, East High 
School, Des Moines, lowa. The de- 
signers are Patsy Clemes (15), Mari- 
lvn Peterson (18), Dora Mullens 
(18), and Sue Ann Freberg (17). 

The work of the latter artist con- 
sists of stitched stripes on a sheer, 
voile-like fabric. An engaging decora- 
tive landscape, related to the lowa 
work in creative embroidery, was 
achieved by Jo Ann Cobb (13), of 
West Fulton High School, Atlanta: 
instructor, Bobby Snow. 

Of the many entries in belt design 
perhaps the best, in interest and 
craftsmanship, was by Roger Putt- 
camp (18), of Milby High School, 
Houston; weaving instructor, Mary 
FE. Heickman. This belt is vertically 
striped in soft and hard twist yarns, 
the white center band incorporating 
a row of blue and white beads, in- 
tegrated skillfully with the yarns. 

Striped fabrics of professional 
quality were entered from many sec- 
tions of the United States. Most un- 
usual among these was a_ natural, 
white, and red design by Annetta 
Wilson (16), of Creola Searey’s 
weaving class, Paschal High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Delicately in- 
vented bands of narrow stripes, in 
assymetrical composition, are relieved 
throughout the fabric by passages of 
inlaid yarn. 

\ distinguished design of narrow 
stripes crossing warp bands of vari- 
ous widths and colors was created by 
Jo Ann Kimpel (13), of Memorial 
Junior High School, Cleveland ; Bar- 
bara L. Kuhlman, teacher. A regu- 
lar pattern of light stripes uniformly 
silhouetted on bands of various 
widths and colors, Jo Ann Kimpel’s 
work is sustained, dignified, and, to 
say the least, unexpected of a 13- 
vear-old weaver. Yet, in many in- 
stances, the Scholastic Art awards 
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winners were very young persons, 
who rival professional designers in 
imagination, taste, and technical 
achievements. This is a tribute to 
many good weaving teachers in 
American junior and_ senior high 
schools. 

The stripe weaving contributed by 
Merle Pagh (17), pupil of Norma 
McCartney, University High School, 
Los Angeles, was the product of a 
fine color sense and skilled training. 
The fabric exhibited consists of three 
4-inch bands of light, dark, and 
medium values decorated with five 
white lines throughout the cloth. The 
weave construction of these lined in 
the lightest band is unlike the lines in 
the darker stripes—a _ well-executed 
device which gives variety to the 
whole fabric. 

Prize-winning samples of allover 
pattern weaving showed influence of 
commercial design. There was an out- 
standing example in plain weave ma- 
terial by Fred A. Moore (18), of 
Balboa High School, San Francisco: 
instructor, Mrs. Mainilde Camenon. 
This sample pattern consisted of a 
mixed warp of alternating dark and 
light threads with a weft of two 
heavy yarns and one fine cotton 
thread in succession. The effect was 
created by covering the dark, heavy 
cotton thread with the light warp 
the following dark weft laying under 
the contrasting dark ends. 

Additional prize winners include 
Faye Pressley (13), Smith High 
School, Atlanta, Mrs. Mary Fluker, 
teacher; Jane Anderson (16) High 
School — of Commerce, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Rose Baylian, teacher ; 
Patricia Freeman, Austin High 
School, Houston, Mrs. G. Brady, 
teacher. 

Undoubtedly most junior and 
semor high school weaving instruc- 

(Continued on page 52) 





SIX NEW TABLEMATS 


to be woven at home 


JUTE 

BAMBOO 
LINEN 

STRAW BRAID 
ASBESTOS 
RAFFIA 


brochure contains 

complete information 

and samples 10¢ LEE BARKLEY 
406 $O. CANYON BLVD. 
MONROVIA, CALIF. 















A—J holes when using live linen 
6 —fer wool or heavy linen 
C—Fer running twe colors 












D—leng Bobbin for single color $3.50 ec. 
bd No. 8 3.95 ee. 
@ Work two colors on one shuttic No. 11 4.95 eo. 
ow ne a s088) 
cae = idiseaet tae : exTRa oes 
tape, Ash, Birch, White Ook 4- Inch 50 ec. 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR Weavers | &° lech A oe 
Securely lected! lerge copec:ty a0 -tneh 75 0 
° DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8- Inch $1.00 set 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 1h -lneh 1.25 set 
SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25« for 
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Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors. 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—WOOL—-RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 4 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 

















FALL AND WINTER 
CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic 
requirements. Personal- 
ized instruction and small 
fall and winter groups make it possible to 
receive more individual direction from in- 
structors. 
Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 
Hand weaving, metalcrafts, pottery, leather 
crafts, silk screen, spinning and dyeing, 
enamelling, and many other crafts. Modern 
living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
countryside. Special course in photography 
when autumn colors are at their height, 
October 7-17. Costs are very low. 
Write the reqistrar for full information. 
Penland School of Handicrafts 
Pen'and, North Carolina 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 


TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
50 Colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


SOMETHING NEW! 


WEAVERS: FOUR NEW LEAFLETS 
Please note FOUR new leaflets listed. EACH 
leaflet has SEVEN HANDWOVEN SWATCH- 
ES. EACH leaflet costs only 50c. You get 
SEVEN woven samples, plus HINTS, NEW 
IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ 72 Ladies’ fine 
suits, dresses @© +3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, 
towels, place mats @ 75 Upholstery @ +6 
Men’‘s suits, coats @ +7 Waffle, Semi & Circu- 
lar weaves @ +8 Linen weaves @ #9 Evening 
Bags, matching stoles @ +10 HOW to make 
handwoven Ties, with sturdy paper pattern @ 
#11 Cotton or Wool Peasant skirts, matchin 
stoles @ #12 Bridge cloths, place mats #13 
HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves @ +14 
Ladies’ Coats, GUM CLOTH, for interiining. 











PICK-UP plastic shuttles for Leno and laid-in. 
PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Box 43 


"Speed- 
Warp’ 


(PAT. PENDING) 


TAKES THE WORK 
OUT OF WARPING 





Sectional warping made easy, fast, sure! 
Each thread separated, tensioned and un- 
der complete control. 15 dent reed. Com- 
plete with 30 spools, 22.50. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. H. WADE 


15370 HERRING ST. @ LOS GATOS, CALIF. 








tors are familiar with the terms of 
Scholastic Magazines annual awards, 
but for those who are not here is the 
following information: Students first 
receive local recognition through re- 
gional preliminary exhibitions held in 
department stores and other institu- 
tions, generally in February and 
March. There were 37 regional co- 
sponsors represented in the national 
exhibition at Carnegie Institute this 
year. The sponsors were assisted by 
advisors—art supervisors and teach- 
ers—who selected the regional juries. 
Gold achievement keys and certifi- 
cates of merit are awarded as prizes 
in the regional selections. The key- 
winning work is then forwarded to 
Carnegie Institute for national judg- 
ing. Scholastic Magazines annually 
assemble at Pittsburgh juries of dis- 
tinguished artists and art educators 
to make the national selections. 

The 1953 show contained 28 classi- 
fications. The major divisions in- 
cluded oil and watercolor paintings, 
and crafts such as weaving, leather 
work, and jewelry. The Scholastic 
Art Awards have served as an incen- 
tive to high school art for more than 
a quarter of a century. This popular 
cooperative program has served to 
bring the results of art education to 
the attention of communities across 
the country. This is an important so- 
cial and cultural undertaking, which 
has 


stimulated young artists and 
craftsmen, and the 1953 results show 
that Scholastic Magazines’ Art 


Awards have definitely raised the 
level of art education in the United 
States. 





Lily Mills, sponsor of weaving in 
the Scholastic Magazines’ National 
High School Art Competition, now 
has available a traveling exhibition of 
selections from the 1952 and 1953 
prise winning work which should be 
of interest to schools, weaving guilds, 
crafts organizations, and other 
groups. There is no expense for this 
except shipping charges from the last 
point of exhibition. For information 
write Handweaving Department, Lily 
Mills, Shelby, North Carolina. 








FLORIDA GULF COAST 
ART CENTER 


CLASSES IN HANDWEAVING 
Introductory—Intermediate—Advanced 
Contemporary and original interpretation 
Looms provided 
Fall Term opens October 26, 1953 
Write for catalog 


MARY SAUNDERS CLAY, Instructor 
Belleair, Clearwater, Florida 











WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 
NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 





the yarn depot INC. 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROTHY LieBEs yaRn OEPOT 


unusual yarns in Exciting COLORS 
instruction 
sample fee one SollaR 








Instruction @ Textile Designing 
Weaving Yarns @ Supplies @ Books % 
Floor and Table Looms 


Write or Visit 
THE ndliton, sior 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 10 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful for constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 

@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


Flash 


YARNS FOR UPHOLSTERIES 
AND DRAPERIES 

@ See new Swatch Card No. 81-88 showing 
a selection of new and interesting novelties 
featuring artificial fibers. (Note: Swatch 
Card No. 81-88 sent separately for 10c, or 
included with complete set of 10 swatch 
cards for $1.00). 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


FEATURED 
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Guilds 


(Continued from page 48) 


members, small study groups have been organized ac- 
cording to geographical location. The guild is building a 
library of books, periodicals, and samples of weaving and 
publishes a monthly bulletin for members. Members par- 
ticipated in the Designer-Craftsmen exhibition at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts this year and follow closely ex- 
hibitions there and at other institutions in and near 
Detroit. An annual sale is held in October for the benefit 
of the members. Officers for this year are: Mrs. A. I. 
Kolbe, president; Mrs. Nelson Allmendinger,  vice- 
president; Mrs. Murray M. Smith, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Kenneth Tunnison, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
James Roach, treasurer; and Miss Eleonore L. Hutzel, 
parliamentarian. 

Thirty-four advanced weavers from nine cities in 
Indiana, six in Ohio, and two in Illinois attended Indi- 
ana’s first weavers’ workshop at Indiana University in 
June with Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as director. Sponsors were the Monroe County 
Heavers’ Guild with the university cooperating’ and 
the /ndiana leavers’ Guild, a state-wide organization. 

The Rocky Mountain Weavers’ Guild was formally 
organized in Denver in April, following several prelim- 
inary meetings sponsored by Flora Dee Goforth, a well- 
known weaver. The organization plans to include 
weavers from Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming in its membership which 
now is around 60. Officers are: Mrs. Myra Vigil, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Venita Helgeson, vice-president, Miss Iva 
Carter, secretary and Miss Rivka Schechter, treasurer. 
Mrs. Ralph Mayo is program chairman and Mrs. Lois 
McLachlan, publicity chairman. 

The first major project attempted is a part in the 
Hobby Exposition in Denver, where the Guild has four 
sections for its display. Because of growing interest in 
weaving, Mrs. McLachlan and Miss Schechter presented 
a television program showing setting up and operation 
of a loom as well as many pieces of the member’s work. 





Handweaver & Craftsman is preparing a directory of 
weavers’ guilds and so far has received answers to its 
questionnaire from the organizations listed below. Addi- 
tional guilds will be listed, as information 1s received. 
These guilds have appointed an information chairman, 
name listed here, who will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Alaska 
Fairbanks Weavers Guild. Mrs. R. G. Billberg, Box 871, 
Fairbanks. 
California 


Creative Weavers Guild of San Diego. Mrs. F. A. Lebert, 
1524 Skyline Drive, Lemon Grove. 

Golden Gate Weavers. Mrs. Mary Y. Tyler, 1129 Miller 
Ave., Berkeley. 

Peninsula Weavers Guild. Mrs. Herbert R. Rosen, 480 
Virginia Ave., San Mateo. 

Professional Weavers Association. James W. Baughman, 
2421 Fulton St., Berkeley 4. 

Southern California Hand Weavers Guild, Effielee E. 
Brownell, press chairman, 9830 Eighth Ave., Ingle- 
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New and 
exclusive features 
make the Herald 
Loom the world’s 
finest and easiest 
to operate. Write 
today for new free 
folder. Prove at a 
glance why the 
Herald Loom is 


better. 
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The Robe" is a 20th Century-Fox Production in CinemaScope 
with Color by Technicolor 


HERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2080 EDGEWOOD ROAD 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 





The Banff School of Fine Arts 
22nd Summer Session—July 5th to August 14th, 1954 
Offering 
Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, 
Ballet, Music, Writing, Radio, French, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 








Save $] on your 2-year 
Subscription to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
Group rate $6.50 for 2 years. 


Available to weavers’ guilds and other 
organizations, 25 or more on one check, 
one year $3.50, 2 years $6.50. Regular rates, 
one year $4.00, 2 years $7.50, 3 years $10.00, 
5 years $15.00. 


Renewals may be included in group rates, 
beginning when your subscription expires. 
(They will be properly dated ahead.) 


To guilds sending in a group subscription before January 1, 1954, 
a l-year subscription free. Additional postage Canadian 50c, Pan 
American & foreign, $1.00 a year. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. OR- 9-2748 
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“Gaweelt of Boston” 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


METLON 


NON-TARNISH METALLIC YARN 
GOLD, SILVER, COPPER COLORS 


LANE LOOM 


Purrington-folding Loom 


Counter Balance Jack Type 


Send for Pamphlets 





FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddiles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Complete instructions for assem- 
bling and operating. Shipping 
weight, 225 Ibs. . 
F.O B. Davenport. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 


WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
- all for $100 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
noney with your hobby. 

Write for catalog 


Davenport 8-3, lowa 








HAND FLOOR LOOMS 


“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 

Write for our new catalog. 


REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 59 Years 





wood 4. 

Stockton Weavers Guild. Miss Elva Ullrey, 40 E. Me 
Kenzie St., Stockton. 
Vallejo Weavers Guild. 
Milita St., Vallejo. 


Mrs. Gladvs B. Smith, 117 


Canada 
London District Weavers. (Summer 1953) 


S4 





Spinners and Weavers of Ontario. Miss Carrie L. E. 

Oliphant, 223 Willow Ave., Toronto 8. 
District of Columbia 

Potomac Craftsmen. Mrs. H. G. Bolster, Corresponding 
Secretary, 3423 N. George Mason Drive, Arlington 7, 
Virginia. 

Florida 

Hillsborough Weavers. Mrs. Raymond W. Truax, 116 

W. Ida St., Tampa 3. 


Pinellas Weavers Guild. Mrs. Walter H. Stirrup, 106 
18th Ave., S. E., St. Petersburg 
Tropical Weavers Guild of Florida (Spring 1950, Sum 


mer 1952) 
Indiana 
Duneland Weavers Guild. Mrs. Herbert R. Miller, Dune 
Acres, Chesterton. 
Fort Wayne Shuttlecraft Guild. Mrs. Tennis Mahoney, 
RR 14-7010 Laura Lane, Fort Wayne 8. 


Indiana Weavers’ Guild. Miss Gail Redfield, 930 N 
Grant, West Lafayette. 
Iarren Weavers Guild. Mrs. C. N. Wilson, Box 273, 


Warren. 
lowa 

Des Moines Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Ralph N. 

1040 11th Place, Des Moines 13. 
Massachusetts 

Textile Guild of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts 
(Summer 1950) 

leavers Guild of Boston. Mrs. Barnet Shaffer, Dean, 
42 Walnut St., Arlington 74. (Winter 1950-51) 

Heaver’s Guild of Southern Berkshire. Mrs. Harry War 
ren, Sheffield. 


Stutsman, 


Michigan 
Wichigan Weavers Guild, Detroit, Michigan. Miss E. 
Hlutzel, publicity chairman, 1001 E. 
troit 7. 


Jefferson, De- 


Nebraska 
Omaha Weavers’ Guild. (Summer 1950) 
The Handweavers Guild of Lincoln Nebraska. Mrs. B. 
\. Isaman, 1543S. 22nd St., Lincoln 2. (Spring 1953) 
New Hampshire 
Vew Hampshire Weavers Mrs. Howard Swain, 92 Main 
St., exeter. (Summer 1950) 
New York 
Fulton Country Craft Guild. Harriet May Hagerty, 64 
Washington St., Gloversville. 
Vew York Guild of Handweavers. Mrs. Elsie C. Har 
wood, 1740 E. 24th St., Bre oklyn 29. 

Quaker Weavers Guild. Mrs. J. Woodward Claris, 89 
Lehn Springs Drive, Williamsville 21. (Fall 1951) 
Ross-Hill Craft Club. Mrs. L.. E. Bly, 107 Llenroe Court, 

Ithaca. 
I eavers’ Guild of Rochester. (Winter 1950-51 ) 
Chio 
Kent Weavers Guild. Miss Nina Humphrey, 1914 Fourth 
St., Cuyahoga Falls 
Il’ eavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati. Miss Eloise Lucius, 
43 Hartwell Ave., Cincinnati 15. (Summer 1952) 
Weavers’ Guild of Miami Valley. Mrs. A. 
Pendleton, 1534 Coventry Road, Dayton 10 


Frederick 


Oregon 
(Coos Artists League (Weaver's Workshop) Mrs. R. A 
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Law, 2163 Koos Bay Bivd., Coos Bay. 
Portland Handweavers. Mrs. Henry J. Plumb, 2334 N. 
FE. 27th St., Portland 12. (Winter 1950-51 ) 
Rogue Valley Handweavers' Guild Mrs. John A. Graff, 
213 Portland Ave., Medford. 
Pennsylvania 
Associated Hand Weavers. (Winter 1951-52) 
Tennessee 
Vemphis Guild of Hand Loom Weavers. Mrs. J. P 
Quigley, “Joyceland,” Germantown. (Summer 1951 ) 
Texas 
( ontemporary Hand leavers of Texas. (State-wide or 
ganization) Miss Violet Hayden, Secretary, 6049 Mc 
Comas St., Dallas. (Winter 1950-51) 
yan Antonio Hand Weavers Guild. Mrs. Kenneth E 
Maxham, 739 Westwood Drive, San Antonio 12. 
Virginia 
arwick Weavers. Marion Satterwhite, 118 Main St., 
Warwick. 
Washington 
Handweavers Guild. Lois Cain, S. 1204 Cook St.. Spo 
kane 32. 
Seattle Weavers’ Guild (Spring 1950) 
Snohomish County Weaver's Guild. Mrs. S. B. Wallen, 
1449 Madrona Ave., [Everett 
Vakima Valley Weaver's Guild. Mrs. T. R. Lonan, 3601 
Summitview, Yakima 
Wisconsin 
Wadison Weavers Guild. Mrs. J.C. Ryan, 18 Woodwards 
(grove, Madison 


Milwaukee Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. E. L. Finger, 2066 
South 32nd St., Milwaukee 15. (Fall 1951) 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. (State-wide or- 
ganization) Mrs. Amy Bastiani Adler, 2369 N. 26th 
St., Milwaukee 6. ( Fall 1952) 





Large numbers of weavers belong to organizations in- 
cluding other craftsmen, such as The Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild, which includes seven states in the 
Appalachian area. Among them are: 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Henry Pasco, presi 
dent, 1596 Boulevard, West Hartford 7 

Florida Craftsmen. LL. Freund, Stetson University, De- 
land. 

Maine Coast Craftsmen. Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset. 

The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. David 
kk. Campbell, director, 205 North Main St., Concord. 

Saranac Lake Rehabilitation Guild. Mrs. Creta Chase, 
supervisor of arts and crafts, Guild House, 100 Main St., 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

The Southern, Highland Handicraft Guild. Miss 
lLouise Pitman, executive director, 8¥2 Wall St., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. (Summer 1951 ) 

Arts and Crafts Society of Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. Paul W. Eshelman, 
kohrerstown, Penna. 

Craft Guild of San Antonio. Arthur Calder, president, 
Witte Museum, Brackenridge Park, San Antonio 9, 
Texas. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen. Anna E. H 
treasurer, Brandon. 


Meyer, 


Golden Rule Products, always known for its vast stocks of 
imported linen yarns, has acquired the stock and exclusive 


PATONS and BALDWINS 
Weaving wools from Scotland 


You weavers now can explore an excitingly new world of checks and 
plaids, using these glorious wools that made Scotland and Scottish 


sale of 


weavers famous... the 


Golden Rule “Woodpecker” and “Tweed” from Scotland and 
Tam O'Shanter “Worsted” made in the U.S.A. 
All of them offer almost limitless possibilities. 
They come in convenient tubes, ready to use. 
Suitable for both warp and weft. 


Send 10 cents for samples and prices 


All the leading looms: including “Missouri”, 
“LeClerc” and others from belt looms at $2.98 
up to 90-inch looms. 


Hughes KFawmeett, Ine. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
40-page catalog containing 12 sample and color cards 
of linens, cottons and wools—and samples of the weav- 
ing wools described above —all for $1.00 postpaid, 
which will be refunded on first order of $10 or more. 
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GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Dept. B, 115 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y. 














MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 
BROWN STUDIO 
78th Street 
TRafalgar 7-7718 


203 W. 


New York 24, N. Y. 





GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 


Specializes 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Braids 
TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 








Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING— 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





LLIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. ¥. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 








WORSTED 
COTTON 
Va and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 











+. 


Manufacturers of 
FINE LOOM REEDS 
Suited to all types of Hand-Weaving 
Made to customer’s order. 
Prices on Request 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


1420 Broad St. CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
Serving weavers since 1846 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 

in weaving, color & design 

fall term september 28, 1953 to february 1, 1954 
53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





_ronnuoweavne Y ARNS- 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
) 10° (00 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 
109-111 Spri 


J.C YARN CO. ten 


(no connection with any ether cencern) 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under =. ~— 
supervision of our . Grant 
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Craftsmen 


(Continued from page 13) 


Wichita, Kansas, Art Association, the 
International Textile Exhibition of 
the North Carolina University 
Woman’s College at Greensboro, the 
Los Angeles County Fair, the Fiber, 
Clay, and Metal show organized by 
the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Art. 

A course in marketing is required 
of first year students so that they may 
from the beginning become familiar 
with the difficult problems of pricing 
and of market requirements that must 
inevitably be faced by any profession- 
al craftsman whether his attitude be 
The 


courses 


Gallery of 


one of acceptance or of defiance. 
School offers other lecture 
to those seeking a degree and to speci- 
fic departments according to their 
needs. In looking back over the years 
since the first students arrived at the 
School, one cannot help being deeply 
impressed by Mrs. Webb’s 
ledge of the craftsman’s 
and by her firm 
a solution to 


know- 
problems 
uurpose in finding 

s 


them, for changes in 


the curriculum have been necessary 
modifications rather than basic al- 
terations. Training and _ production 


in the shops, backed by art and de- 
sign, are still, as they were in the 
beginning, the fundamentals of the 
School’s program. 

Under the able and vigorous direc- 
tion of Harold J. Brennan who came 
to the School from Westminster 
College in 1948, the original purposes 
have been organized and expanded, 
and today the program trains grad- 
uates for three specific fields of 
craftsmanship: (1) the designer- 
craftsman operating his own shop, 
(2) the designer-technician working 
in industry, (3) the teacher or super- 
visor of craft programs. Furthermore, 
in the fall of 1954, the School's tenth 
anniversary, a four-year course lead- 
ing to a B.S. degree will be added 
to the present 2-year program. 





Mr. Laurell recently has been ap- 
pointed head of the weaving and tex- 
tile section of the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen, of which he is a grad- 
uate. He returned to the school after 
having been in charge of the weav- 
ing shop at Plymouth Colony Farms, 
Plymouth, Michigan, since July 1, 
1951. Outstanding among the young- 
er professional weavers in the United 
States, he has won many awards, in- 


cluding two first citations for merit in 
the annual competitions conducted by 
the American Institute of Decorators. 
His most gratifying commission was 
designing and weaving the back 
ground fabrics for the priceless col 
lection’ of mediaeval chalices and 
other liturgical pieces at the Cloisters, 
a division of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City. 
“Fabrics from the Looms of Karl 
Laurell” was published in Fall, 1951 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 





De Young 


(Continued from page 17) 


used as a wall-hanging, had black 
warp with weft areas in blue, lav- 


ender, and purple chenille while the 


other, used as a room-divider, was 
all black. An ottoman upholstered in 
a fabric with wide 
row black chenille 
colors in the 


lavender and nar 

stripes repeated 
hanging. The only 
other piece of furniture used was a 
long low table with mottled gray and 
marble Walls 


beige 


top. were 

covered with gray grasscloth wall 
paper. 

On the whole, the work of the 

handweavers excelled that of the 


decorators in that the decor in sev- 
eral cases was over-powering. There 
was a tendency to crowd the interiors 
and rugs that 
in relation to the 
large field 
area 1S 


use were too 
entire settings. A 
for handweavers in this 
indicated by the use of 
machine-made rugs in most of the 
interiors. One notable exception was 
Hal Painter’s rug, 
black Mexican 
wool, hand-dyed 
materials. 
hand-spun. 
Trends indicated in previous years 
were more the fabrics 
settings this 
subdued 
weaves 
but with 
interpretation. Fewer 
pieces using native materials and 
metallics were shown. About two- 
thirds of the interiors used no metal- 
lic yarns, while, with one exception, 
in the remaining interiors, they were 
used with considerable restraint. 
One example of the effective use 
of an old weave, adapted for use with 
modern furniture, was upholstery by 


strong 


woven of natural 
wool and Canadian 
with 
were 


vellow olive 


native soth varns 


apparent in 
the interior 

There were 
colors, an 


used in 
year. more 
increased use of 
other than twill and tabby, 
contemporary 


Kay Sekimachi for a sofa in gun 
metal rattan. She achieved a firm 
fabric with a nice relationship be- 
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tween weave and yarns by using 
waffle weave set up with fine black 
mercerized cotton and brown looped 
rayon for background and_ white 
rayon luster-spun in the weft. The 
heavy white yarn completely filled 
the small squares in the weave, cre- 
ating a pleasing checked pattern. A 
similar fabric for a chair, predomin- 
antly olive, was woven in the same 
way. Three accent pillows, each with 
a different weft color, golden yel- 
a different weft color, including gold- 
en yellow, brown, and black, were 
done in plain weave on fine black 
warp. The interior in which they were 
used was designed by Robert S. 


Jackson of the McGuire Company and 


used a water color by Rene Weaver 
for its color source. Claire Weaver 
wove sheer casements with a nar- 
row black warp stripe set at three- 
fourths inch intervals on a_ white 
ground, using looped mohair, cotton 
and rattail rayon. 

\nother example of an old weave 
ised in a contemporary manner, was 
Hilda Dial’s folding screen’ with 
panels woven in M’s and O’s. She 
developed a 2-block pattern with al- 
ternate 24-inch squares in cream 
linen and natural linen and jute 
with widely set warp and weft of 
thin walnut strips. 

The flexibility of handweaving 
in interior design was apparent 
throughout the show, both in period 
and contemporary settings. In addi- 
tion to uses mentioned above, hand- 
weaving was used for heavy 
draperies, lampshades, wall-covering, 
window shutters, radio loudspeaker, 
bedspreads, and table settings. 

Evidences of the increasing use of 
a wide variety of weaves and tech- 
niques was also apparent in the 
juried section of the show, including 
summer and winter, crack weave, 
Mexican lace, double weave and 
Danish medallion. 

Vivid colors and metallics were 
used freely in stoles, skirts, belts, 
evening wrap fabrics, and placemats. 

The jury for the show included 
sill Brewer, Bill Brewer Associ- 
ates; Marjorie Livingston, Weavers’ 
\lley; Frances Morgan, weaver; 
Ruth MacKinlay-Mills Textiles, and 
Rudolph Schaeffer, Rudolph Schaet- 
fer School of Design, all of San 
Francisco. Elsie Wood is president 
of Contemporary Handweavers of 
California and Constance Tydeman 
was general chairman for the show. 
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Shuttle Cratt Guild 
to Calif ornta 


The Shuttle Craft Guild will move 
its entire establishment to Kelseyville, 
California, from Virginia City, Mon- 
tana, November 1. All business, pub 
lications for handweavers, and serv 
ices of the Guild will continue without 
interruption from the new address 

The new Guild location is in a re 
stricted section on the shore of Clear 
Lake, in the mountains north of San 
Francisco. Because of the restrictions, 
it will be impossible for the Guild to 
welcome visiting weavers as callers. 
However, for weavers who wish a 
vacation on a lake while studying 
either beginning or advanced weaving 
under Harriet and Martin Tidhall, 
arrangements may be made in ad 
vance. Two students at a time will be 
accepted as “weaving guests” for a 
week or more in the new garden 
studio. Accommodations will be avail- 
able in a lake-side patio apartment 
The new location provides greatly 
improved and permanent quarters for 
the organization 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 

Don't miss them. They’re good! Modern designs 
Complete directions with swatches for 4 harness 
looms 
Series 5—Monthly, October thru June 1954, 

9 issues plus bonus issue $10.00 
Selection 5 back issues $6.50—1 issue $1.50 

Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 





FOR 
Loop H Linen 
Boucle - Wool 
Flake D Cotton 
Ww 
wee E Silk 
Seed A p 
Slub v = 
Ratina Novetty 
. M rized 
Spiral G — 
Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 











MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! 


Pays up to $10 in an hour! 

Learn the rare art of invisible re- 

weaving and earn big spare-time profits 

at home! Make moth holes, cigarette burns, tears, cuts 
and rips DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. Constant de- 
mand from cleaners, laundries, stores, homes brings 
big profits. Earn while you learn. FREE details. 
FABRICON, Dept.-4810,8342 S. Prairie Ave. , Chicago 19, ilinois 


a JNVIStie. REWEAVING 








NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT 
TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


For the finest results 
See PATERNAYAN color range and quaiity 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 














YARN 


COTTON & RAYON NOVELTIES, 
WOOLEN TWEED, WORSTED 2 PLY 





FABRICS—IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
TWEEDS—SEND 25¢ FOR SAMPLE 
CARD OF 30 SWATCHES. WE WANT 
DOMESTIC TWEED ACCOUNTS. 
WRITE US. 





STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. BOX 412, MANCHESTER, CONN. 





New York Representative 


KAYNELL COMPANY 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 





made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 


large selection of colors 


loomlore 2.2 Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


& 
JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J 


BERTA FREY 


206 East 22 St... New York 10, New York 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 


July. August, Woodstock, New York 








All back numbers of Handweaver & Craftsman 
still $1.00 a c »y. After January 1, 1954, Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 will be $1.25. 
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IMPORTED 


RAMIE 
YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA 


YOUR OWN LABELS 


at For $1 45 For $2 


Add a distinctive touch to your weaving with 
your own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are printed on these 
rich, satin labels. Washable and dry cleanable. 
An unusual gift idea. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2 or 75 for $3; 
postpaid. No COD’s. 


BUSSARD’S DEPT. B 


2236 S. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE. 








HAYSTACK 
MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


Arts Cooperative 

(Continued from page 25) 

teachers’ cooperative in the United 
States, founded 30 years ago as the 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service 
and incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York in the State 
Department of Education. Its origin- 
ators were students of a class in in- 
dustrial arts for elementary grades at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the teachers, Miss House 
and Miss Sara L. Patrick, now hon- 
orary president and educational con- 
sultant for Arts Cooperative Service 
Inc. 

These early members organized be- 
cause they felt the need of each others 
help both in the stimulation of ideas 
and in the procurement of the materi- 
als for carrying out these ideas. The 
materials needed were mostly raw 
materials not always readily available 
in a world where apparently every- 
thing was ready made. 

Ideas were shared by means of 
mimeographed “studies.” These were 
sometimes directions for making spec- 
ific things, and sometimes background 
material needed by the teacher for 
enriching the experience of boys and 
girls in the lower grades. 

A cupboard in the classroom was 
large enough to hold all supplies, and 
volunteer service was shared by the 
group at scheduled times. There was 
much enthusiasm, and spontaneity, 
and fun in working together in the 
early years. 

In the 30 years of its existence, the 
organization has grown until it serves 
people in many parts of the world 
and meets the needs of boys and girls 
in a much wider age range. The same 
qualities of enthusiasm and 
the work remain 
present members. 

The list of “Co-op Studies” 
grown until it includes 130 publica- 


enjoy- 


ment of with its 


has 





BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Cotton, Rayon, Rayon-Cotton, & 
Wool-Rayon Combinations. 


were $3 & $4 per pound 


NOW 5-lb. package $5.00 
plus postage 

Buy with confidence. We are a member 

of the East Side Chamber of Commerce. 





Quality at Lowest Prices 


HAND WEAVING YARNS 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
Actual samples in more than 200 colors. Write for free copy—NOW! 


100% French Angora, 100% Vir- 
gin Wool, Washable, Non-Tarnish- 
ing Metallics, and all kinds of 


Weaving and Knitting Yarns—in 
spools and skeins. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 


“Est. 1921” 
Dept. HW — 349 Grand St. 
New York 2, N. Y. 








tions dealing with a wide variety of 


subjects in the field of crafts including 
many with specific directions for fun- 
damental processes; others are con- 
cerned with different aspects of 
American and foreign life, both his- 
toric and contemporary. They are 
written by experienced teachers for 
teachers and others working with 
children and are primarily adapted 
to the needs of children of from three 
to ten years. Among them are pub 
lications on spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing. 

“More than Fun,” 
cles by experts on different aspects 


a series of arti- 


of activities for children, was publish- 
ed by the Arts Cooperative as a con- 
tribution to the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. The organization was a mem- 
ber of the national advisory council 
for this conference. 





W eaves belts. 
guest 
towels, searfs 


stoles, 


place mats, 
ties and sam- 
ple patterns 


Busy Weaver 
LOOM 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen recognized 
throughout the world as makers of fine 
looms. 
2 harness loom, made of wood, 16” x 13” 
Complete with instruction booklet. 
$6.50 FOB New York 
e@ Excellent for classroom instruction. 
@ Occupational Therapists find it easy 
handicapped to operate. Lightweight. 
@ Experienced Weavers are excited about its 
performance. 
An ideal gift for Christmas 
Le Goff Co., 110 W. 42nd St., New York 
Lo 3-2836 





x 914". 


for the 





Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 


METALLICS, 
COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, 
NYLON, NOVELTY YARNS 
Natural and Colors 
2” and 3” cinch belt elastic by the yard 
ELASTIC, RIC RAC, TRIMMINGS 
1144” CARPET BINDING 
All widths & Colors 


Send us your requirements 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Direct Beaming 

Seautifully and clearly illustrated, 
Ida Dean’s book entitled Dressing the 
Loom is a handbook for weavers 
showing one method of direct beam 
warping. It is a well-organized ex- 
planation of this particular method 
which she believes results in fewer 
tangles, less warp breakage in weav- 
ing, and greater beaming speed in 
long or sticky warps. She has made 
a successful approach to “trying to 
describe in words a process which is 
primarily visual and manipulative.” 

The publishing of books such as 
this dealing with specific processes in 
weaving is highly desirable, since in 
many of the more inclusive books, 
too much that the beginning weaver 
should clearly understand is sketchily 
handled. There is a desire to cover 
everything in one book, an impossible 
task. While the illustrations are un- 
usually comprehensive, it would have 
been a good idea to have had one 
showing the use of the paddle. 

The contents include : warp calcula- 
tions, making the warp, spreading in 
a reed, spreading in a raddle, beam- 
ing, heddling, reeding or sleying, ty- 
ing, and tying on. 

This method is considered by many 
weavers as more desirable for long 
warps, 10 yards or more, because, for 
short warps, it presents the problem 
of dismantling the loom each time. 

Miss Dean is instructor in weaving 
and design at San Mateo, California, 
Junior College, and an associate of 
Pond Farm Workshop, Guerneville, 
California. She is a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Professional Weavers As- 
sociation of California and lectured 
on the expression in weaving of the 
inherent qualities of yarns at the suc- 
cessful seminar conducted by that 
organization last summer in San 
Francisco. Her weaving has won 
prizes in many important shows. 
Dressing the Loom by Ida Dean. 
San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California. 10 x 8, 48 pages. 
23 full page illustrations. $3.50. 





Spanish Rugs 


As Louisa Bellinger observes in 
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her introduction to this most elabor- 
ately done catalogue, “typical Span- 
ish rugs are to be distinguished 
easily from those of other countries 
by the knot, which is tied on a single 
warp thread. All other countries tie 
their knots on two warps. These 
knots are tied on even warps in one 
horizontal row and on odd warps in 
the next row.” Spanish rugs date 
from the Moorish invasion (VIII 
century) and are among the earli- 
est in the Islamic world. The motifs 
are a combination of Oriental decor- 
ation and the pictorial designs of 
the West. Rug designs were ex- 
changed with other countries but 
were always executed in the typical 
Spanish craft procedures. The 
examples shown, many in goat hair, 
range from the XII to the XIX cen- 
tury. For each is given an analysis, 
the condition, the description of its 
design and color, its history and style 
and probable point of origin. The 
book has been beautifully produced 
with the illustrations, several in full 
color, in loose leaf and all contained 
in a cloth slip case. 

Catalogue of Spanish Rugs by 
Ernest Kuhnel and Louisa Bel- 
linger. The Textile Museum, 
Washington 8, D. C. 9 by 12 Mb, 
pages of text, 32 black and white, 
and 12 full color plates. $25.00. 





Wearing Apparel 

Helen Carls Beecher in her clos- 
ing remarks in “Tabby and Twill” 
says that “It has been fun working 
out these lessons” and this spirit of 
good humor permeates the entire 
weaving handbook. The text is given 
in lesson form, with the end use of 
the material well in mind. The yarn 
used, threading, number of harnes- 
ses, width, weight of wool used, 
shrinkage, along with samples of 
varn and a swatch of the finished 
material are included with each prob- 
lem. Each lesson has a few words of 
advice to the neophyte weaver cov- 
ering such points as washing instruc- 
tions, the proper shuttle, use of the 
temple, use of the beater, and pre- 
vention of eye strain. The author 
stresses the importance of “weav- 








® a book of ideas 


® an unequalled collection 


FOLK ART 
OF EUROPE 


by H. T. BOSSERT 


This unequalled collection of folk 
art, recognized the world over as a 
masterpiece of descriptive crafts 
presentation, is without doubt the 
most beautiful and useful work on 
folk art available today. Its mag- 
nificent color plates illustrate more 
than 1,500 outstanding examples of 
folk art; tens of thousands of inter- 
esting patterns and designs are 
faithfully reproduced. FOLK ART 
OF EUROPE features every mood 
and taste; every technique and me- 
dium—from weaving, lattice stitch- 
ing and cloth appliqué to ceramics, 
leather, metal, and wood work. The 
work of people from Portugal to the 
Caucasus, from Lapland to the 
Greek Isles, FOLK ART OF EU- 
ROPE is compiled from the major 
arts and crafts museums of the 
world. It gives powerful support to 
today’s rediscovery of individual 
skill and dignity; the trend away 
from ornate, machine-made frills 

. . toward simplicity, usefulness, 
lasting beauty. 

FOLK ART OF EUROPE offers 
artist and teacher, designer and 
hobbyist, a new insight into the 
spirit of spontaneous creation. 


Prof. H. T. Bossert compiled 
FOLK ART OF EUROPE after a 
lifetime of research. Now director 
of the Turkish Archeological Insti- 
tute, Professor Bossert has written 
twelve major works on folk art, his- 
tory of the crafts, and archeology. 


72 large format plates in full color 
and 16 plates of half tones illus- 
trate more than 1,500 examples. 


$17.50 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


BOOKS THAT MATTER 





Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers 
105 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


I enclose check (or money order) for 


Sse ee eas copy (or copies) of FOLK 
ART OF EUROPE at $17.50 each. 


PONE ven stuscadehnu Duneae teers 
(please print) 

Dee «8suds Wvadtial cob be absence 

se a Zone Pte esa 














A new book for handweavers by 


MARY MEIGS 
ATWATER 


The Dean of American Hand- 
weavers gives her instructions 
and patterns for an amazing va- 
riety of different weaves, weaves 
from every section of the world. 
Each is clearly diagrammed in 
loom drafts, with eight full-page 
illustrations in glorious color. 
These weaves, unavailable in any 
other book, will give unending in- 
spiration to any weaver or teacher. 
The perfect book for Christmas- 
giving. 


BYWAYS IN 
HAND-WEAVING 


by Mary Meigs Atwater 


To be published Nov. 10 $7.5. 





Also by Mrs. Atwater 
The Shuttle-Craft Book of 


American Hand-weaving 
at your bookstore or write $6.0¢ 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








The efficient direct beaming method of warping 
shown in Ida Dean’s new book 
DRESSING THE LOOM 
25 full page 8x10 photos show you each easily 
understood step— Price $3.50, plus sales tax ir 
California 
Order direct from 


IDA DEAN 
1644 Diamond Street San Francisco, Calif. 





THE TARTANS OF THE CLANS 

AND FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND 

300 pages, many color-plates $4.20 
THE CLANS, SEPTS AND REGIMENTS 
OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 

632 pages, 112 tartans in color $10.00 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 















TOUR ano SHOP 


Sell this brand new guide to 
SEEING a = THE 
U.S.A. for plus sales in your 
shop. It lists several hundred CRAFT 
SHOPS, MILL SHOPS — — 
advertised goods at considerable sav- 
ings, STATE FESTIVALS, WINERIES, 
CHEESE CAVES, etc. Full details on what 
they sell, hours, routes. Send cash, 
check, or money order for $2.00 to 
this ad or write for free descriptive 
circular aed discount schedule to: 


TOUR AND SHOP 
1715 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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ing in rhythm” and bravely offers 
to the buyers of her book to try to 
answer any and all questions. For 


easy reading, a canvas back. ring 
binder has been used. 

Tabby and Twill—Wool and 
Worsted. Helen Carls Beecher. 


15 lessons, 21 swatches and yarn 
samples. Ermelen Studios, P. O. 
Box 1926, Carmel - by - the - Sea, 
California. 842 by 11%—$10.00 





Weaving Manual 

Harriet Douglas Tidball’s Hand 
weaver's Instruction Manual is a 
concise but comprehensive presen- 
tation of basic information on tools, 
materials, and techniques — which 
should be of special value to the be 
ginning weaver and handy for the 
more experienced to have around. 
There are chapters on looms and 
auxiliary equipment, illustrated with 
yood diagrams; varns and warp set- 
tings for cottons, linens, and wools; 


directions for estimating warp and 


weft requirements; drafts and pat- 
terns; the tie-up and warping. For 
the beginning weaver she recom- 


mends warp made on a 


hoard by 


warping 
y the chain method. In her 
chapter on the actual weaving pro 
cess she includes discussion of tread 
ling, the beat, 2-shuttle weaving, and 
selvages. There are chapters on two 
and 3-harness weaving, twill, and 
overshot, as well as crackle, summer 
ind winter, bronson, and simple linen 
weaves. The chapter on developing 
drafts on paper is well-illustrated. 
Handweavers’ Instruction Man- 
ual by Harriet Douglas Tidball. 
The Shuttle-craft Guild. Kelsey- 
ville, California 8% by Ill, 42 
pages. Diagrams. $3.50 





Four - Harness Huck 
Evelyn Neher’s little 
lour-Harness Huck brings together 
deal of information 
this weave which she collected from 
widely scattered sources. Huck or 
lluckaback (there many 
the name) probably 
from the huckster who 
peddled linens on his back. This word 
in turn had Dutch (german 
derivations. She found drafts 
and little information available under 
the classification Huck. In books writ 


book ol 


a great about 


are varia 


tions on Was 


derived 


and 


few 


ten for factory designers, the weave 
is known as mock leno, lace weave. 
and imitation 
of Swedish and 


gauze. Several types 


Finnish lace wea, 


ing are done on huck threadings. She 
defines the characteristics and struc- 
ture of the weave, gives threading 
and weaving theory, and illustrates 
with very clearly reproduced photo- 
graphs the three main variations and 
her “huck theory sample.” The true 
characteristics of huck may be almost 
completely lost by weaving it in a 
number of different ways, illustrated 
i the “sample theory.” 

Mrs. Neher is an experienced 
weaver and teacher, who for the last 
few has had_ the 
classes at the summer workshop con- 
ducted by the crafts division of the 
Connecticut Department of 


years weaving 


i-duca- 


tion at Willimantic State Teachers 
College. 
Articles by Mrs. Neher, who 


writes clearly and simply about hand 
weaving have appeared in the follow 
ing issues of Handweaver & Crafts 
man: Hemstitched Fringe on the 
1951; Woven Christ 
mas Greetings, Summer, 1951; The 
Freedom of Laid-In Design, Sum 
mer, 1952. 

Four-Harness Huck by Evelyn 
Neher. Evelyn Neher, 225 South 
Main Street, New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. 40 pages, 54. x 8. Il- 
lustrated. $2.50. 


Loom, Spring, 





Spinning 
As the author, Elsie G. Daven 
port, states in her preface, “a spin 


ning wheel to many people is a ro 
mantic relic of other days, associated 
with antique shops,” but it can pro 
duce “woolen yarn possessing qual 
unobtainable — by 
means.” 


ities y any other 
She writes the book both 
tor handweavers and for those who 
may be merely interested in the joys 
of spinning and who leave the weay 
ing tor others. Wool is suggested as 
a starting material, due to its adapt 
ability to the process, and she also 
thinks one should master the spindle 
hetore attempting the spinning wheel 
Since mistakes 
in spinning, one must learn to avoid 
making them.” 


“one cannot correct 
This comprehensive 
a substitute 
for more instruction 
the the 
istics of wool, the various types ot 


handbook is intended as 
personal and 


author discusses character 
sheep, the sorting of the fleece, the 
spinning and the spinning wheel, in 
cluding what to look for when buying 
a wheel. The spinning ot flax, silk, 
other animal and 


and vegetable 


fibers are also included along with 
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the various steps in yarn prepara- 
tion. The book closes with a chapter 
on machine spun yarn classification 


identification. This is a com- 
panion book to Your Handweaving 
by the same author, which was re- 
viewed in the Spring, 1953, issue of 
this magazine. 

Your Handspinning by Elsie G. 
Davenport. Sylvan Press, Lon- 
don. Available in New York at 
Museum Books. 5 by 7, 132 pages, 
80 illustrations. $1.75. 


and 





Design 

As the author has remarked, “The 
history of fabrics is in no small part 
the fabric of our history” and_ he 
gives the necessary equipment and 
the proper steps to follow when de- 
signing a fabric. This book will be 
of especial interest to designers for 
power loom weaving as it outlines 
the working procedure used in pro- 
duction, both for the woven design 
(Jacquard) and the various printed 
design processes. The importance of 
technical and aesthetic knowledge is 
stressed as is also the not so gentle 
art of selling, and the necessity of 
being aware of fashion trends. Hand- 
weavers interested in textile design 
will find much of interest in its 
pages. The book closes by giving the 
inherent dangers in an oft-adapted 
design and gives several examples in 
the almost limitless inspirational 
field for new design. 
Textile Design by Antony Hunt. 
Studio Publications, New York 
16. 96 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


XIX Century 

Anyone nostalgic about the rug- 
ged nineteenth century rural life 
should enjoy this well written book. 
Amidst all this “golden age” rem- 
iniscing the author, Jared van 
Wagenen, Jr., admits he has a deep 
freeze in his home. He discusses the 





various aspects of this earlier exist- 
ence—the clearing of the land, the 
training and care of the oxen, con- 
structing the log home, the crops, 
and the various home crafts in wood 
and in leather. The author states 
that, “I suppose that the most im- 
portant of the household handicrafts 
was the textile art as expressed in 
wool and linen” and he devotes a 
chapter to the growing of the flax, 
the preparation of the fibers, the use 
of the flax wheel, the indigo dyeing, 
and the weaving. In 1845 there were 
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over six million sheep in New York 
State, or about 30 to every farm. 
The shearing, degreasing and clean- 
ing, carding, and spinning pro- 
cedures for the wools in preparation 
for the ultimate undressed cloth, are 
given in detail. Incidentally the 
author has a word on “collecting and 
dealing in antiques’—he esteems it 
“as closely akin to grave robbery.” 
The book is a sympathetic resume of 
the era and contains much of inter- 
est to the handweaver. 

The Golden Age of Homespun 
by Jared van Wagenen, Jr. Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, 
New York. 6 by 9, 250 pages, il- 
lustrated. $3.50. 





The Rose 

Whether in the humble bed coverlet 
or in the rich fifteenth century tapes- 
tries, possibly no woven motif has 
heen more widely and consistently 
used than the rose. In this book we 
have the rich background of our 
favorite flower in legend, art, history, 
fairy tales, heraldy, and symbolism. 
Jean Gordon, the author, reminds 
us that, “the beauty of the rose is 
brought into our every 
imaginable form, in fabrics, carpets 
and decorative ornaments and, “Com- 
mencing with the legends of the early 
Hindus and Greeks, the rose and her 
human companion, woman, hive been 
inseparable.” The English word 
rose (from the Greek meaning red) 
has counterparts of very similar 
words in German, Italian, Spanish, 


homes in 


and Dutch, which suggest its inter- 
nationality. For anyone who desires 
symbolism in his design, “the rose 
comes as close to the concept of per- 
fection as any material object,” and 
the significance. 
The book is beautifully illustrated in 
both black and white and color and 
should be a 


even colors have 


rich source book for 
data on the rose. 
Pageant of the Rose by Jean 
Gordon. Studio Publications, 
New York 16. 6 by 9%, 232 


pages. 100 illustrations. $5.00. 





A Directory of Antique Fur- 


niture by F. Lewis Hinckley. 
Crown Publishers, New York 16. 
Beautifully illustrated classification 


of authentic English, French and 
American furniture design edited by 
a well-known authority. 355 pages, 
1100 illustrations. $10.00. 








HANDBOOK 
OF WEAVES 


Professionals have paid up to $25 a 
copy for Oelsner and Dale’s famous 
HANDBOOK OF WEAVES—the most 
comprehensive encyclopedia of weaving 
ever compiled. New unabridged reprint 
edition only $7.50 postpaid. 1875 il- 
lustr., 402pp. For amateur and profes- 
sional alike. ABC’s of twills, crepe 
weaves, filling fabrics, fancy twills, 
and hundreds more. Old Edition Sold 
Out; New small printing available, so 
mail check or M.O. TODAY to Dover 
Publications, 1780 B’way, N. Y. C. 19, 
Dept. 183. Cash-back guarantee. 











THE DYE-POT 


by Mary Frances Davidson 


A source of vegetable dyes, 
recipes, and methods of use 


$1.00 
Order from Mary Frances Davidson 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadie and table-model looms 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St.. Cambridge, Mass. 








National Handweavers Conference 
COMPLETE REPORT OF PROCEDURES 


for Guild or Home Study 
Lectures by Helen L. Allen 
and Dorothea Hulse 
Drafts, Gift Shop & Thread Forums. 
Style Show, Warping Systems. Color in Weaving 
$3.50 at CREATIVE CRAFTS, Guernsey, Poa. 





Leathercraft Ceramics Painting Beadwork 
WHAT ARE YOU 

$ Looking for in a Hobby? = 

Vif it’s pleasure you're seeking, or 8 

® even profit, we'll show you how for < 

© only $4 a year. 12 issues filled with $ 

- informative, make-it-at-home crafts 

m Projects. Every issue of 

$ CRAFTS & HOBBIES 

Magazine . 

shows you how you can develop ‘ 

2 your inborn skills. Each issue ex- = 

= plains in clear, simple steps, dozens < 

£ of ways to develop hobbies thot 

£ are not only fun, but profitable 
as well. Written for the yo in 

¢ spirit, from 10 to 90, CRA & w 

|= HOBBIES shows you how to use g 

2 your spare time for fun and profit. 

z CRAFTS & HOBBIES ® 
30 E. 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Antique Autos Casting Shelicraft Textiles 
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INCASPUN 


Yarnof 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 

One of the world’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . . . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
i yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves, 
etc. 

In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 


At your local knitting shop or write 
for descriptive folder 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 




















Patented Folding Looms 


4 te 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Bex 185 Poulsbo, Washington 











SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
4%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Write direct for sizes required, samples 
and prices. 
KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





REPRINTS 


Articles of special interest to beginning 
weavers which have appeared in 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 

1. Your Selvage Is Showing! 
by Bill Carter 
2. Knowledge of Shuttles Is Important 
by Bill Carter 
3. How Many Ends to the Inch? 
by Berta Frey 
$1.00 a dozen 
Two dozen $1.50 
Special quantity rates on request. 


For amounts of less than $1.00, 
please send stamps or coin to 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


10c per copy 3 for 25¢ 


Fall and Winter Classes 
at Creative Crafts Studios 


te MAL 6 Oo Rg ee 
«hyd URAL MA) ide 0d 10k lds + ealnndi ing tin: 
~ a Fe Pi his | ‘ 





Following a successful session of 
the 16th National Conference of 
Handweavers at Houston, 
Creative Crafts, under the direction 
of Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger, is now 


Texas, 


conducting a series of residence 
classes at the studio on Conewago 
Creek near the covered bridge at 
East Berlin, Pennsylvania. Students 
are offered work in weaving, palmetto 
basketry, spinning, and belt making. 

They may choose from more than 
50 weaving techniques, many inspired 
by work at the National Conference 
sessions. A wide variety of looms is 
available, many threaded to the 1953 
conference patterns, which present 
new designs in upholstery and drap- 
eries, suitings and lace weaves, as 
slat 
textural effects from varied arrange- 
ments of warp threads. 


The 16th National 
the University of Houston, offered an 


well as laid in, weaving, and 


Conference at 


outstanding group of teachers, in- 


cluding Miss Helen Louise Allen of 





246 Fifth Avenue New York 1,N.Y. the University of Wisconsin, who 
Jerrace 1953 
Sample 
Joxtures Series 





features 
New Ways with Yarns and the Loom 
Learn to Weave Adventurously: 
Modernize Pattern 
Blend Color 


Mix Materials 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 
62 


Portland 19, Oregon 


Left, drapery by John Lahee, Dallas, 


Texas; above, honeycomb texture, 
and right, hanging of banana _ fiber 
from exhibition of California weav- 
National Confer 
ence of Handweavers, Houston, Tex. 
brought hundred 


from her extensive collection of an- 


ers work shown at 


several examples 
cient and modern fabrics. Miss Allen 
is the author of American and Euro 
pean Handweaving Techniques. Lor- 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
consin, spinning and fiber expert, de 


aine Kessenich of 


veloped two of the original confer- 
patterns Star, a 
figure in white boucle on textured 


ence Texas cross 
background of mustard and gold and 
subtle 


blend of short simple weft successions 


Honor-of-Houston Lace, a 
producing a lace diamond. She is now 
engaged in synthetic fiber research, 
among other activities. 

Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles dis- 
played the seamless robe she wove 
for the Twentieth Century Fox pic- 
ture, “The Robe,” as well as an ex- 
California 
ture weaves. (An article on the weav- 
ing of “The Robe” appeared in the 
Summer, 1953, 
& Craftsman. ) 

Mrs. Dorothy MeCloud 
charge of the style show and Ellen 


tensive collection of tex- 


issue of Handweaver 
was in 


Stevens conducted the classes in belt 
weaving while Alma Gluck, fine tex- 
ture weaver, assisted the staff in the 
class in efficiency methods. Rug weay 
ing methods were surveyed by Mrs 
Gallinger who has completed a book 
on Rug Weaving for Everyone. 
Miss Martha H. Gardner, associate 
professor of related art, represented 
the University Mrs. V. 
Brookes of Jaytown, 
local director of the conference. The 


and Gay 


Texas, was 
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peteaCmusecrr’ 


Left to right: Stole—black, light 
weight 2-ply worsted warp crossed 
with a black weft wool wound with 


metallic color; occasional braided flat 
metallic adds sparkle; 
twill variation, tabby weave, setting 18 
to 20 per inch. Skirt—woven on basu 
M's and O's threading with rust weft 
wool and black sports yarn alternated 
2 rust, 1 black; warp 10/3 perle cot 
fon, green; 1212,3434, 
1313,.2424: horder, 5 inches from 
right selvage 1212,3,1212,31212,3 al- 
ternated with 3434,2, 3434,2,3434, 2 
for approximate 3 inch border strip; 
treadling, 4 times 12 black, 13,34 rust, 
+ times 34 black, 
20 per inch. Stole—warp surface tex 
ture on syncopation threading ; thread- 
ing twill with 1234 (basic unit) 
threaded as 13 243142 (bold face 
figures the Opposites. ) The effect of 
surf texture achieved by threading as 
above with white, jade, light jade, pea- 
that rotation. 
Harp 10/3 perle cotton in above col- 
Treadling twill, 12,23,34,41, 
with sport yarn in following order 

3 shots peacock, 1 aqua, 1 white, 1 
aqua and repeat. Setting 24 per inch. 
All by Jo Alice Couch. Right fabric 
hy Dorothea Hulse, similar to far left. 


threading, any 


threading 


13.24 rust; setting 


cock, blue, in 


grotto 


ors. 


program included sight-seeing trips 
and visits to local weavers. An exhi- 
bition of work by The Contemporary 
Handweavers of Texas was on dis- 
play. 

Activities of Creative Crafts during 
February will be transferred to the 
weaving Gallie, 
Florida 


cabana at Eau 


Donna Givens, senior, tn her poodle 
cloth coat which she wove and made. 
Bernat Fabri Laine Astra 


kan Austral (French) for weft. 
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for warp 





Successful 
High School Weavers 


by VERA M. MAPLE 


An all time high was reached in 
clothing construction by students in 
the Burlingame, high 
school when they cut the first material 
they wove for themselves. | am talk- 
the first 
ever taught in this high school. 


California, 


ing of handweaving class 
And what is my opinion of high 
girls and their weaving?’ 
Nothing is too difficult for them. Let 
them experiment to their hearts’ con- 
tent. True, my heart sank when | 
heard that “poodle cloth” was the 


sche r¢ )] 








ambition of two girls. First on the 
small loom they worked out samples 
from which costs were figured. Ex- 
pensive? Yes; but with all other 
qualities so high, the finished gar- 
ments were most gratifying. 

At the outset of the 
learn weaving 


the 
mechanisms, 
theories patterns, use of yarns and 


course 


girls 


materials, and study weaves from 
many countries. The usual study of 
textiles suddenly becomes real to 


them, and very soon they are weaving 
cloth. 


Modeling their the 


garments in 





Diane Demattei, senior, wove the ma 
terial and also made this 2-piece dress. 
Warp red 20/3 Lily cotton: weft the 

except in twill stripes which 
10/2 skipper blue 


sSaie, 


Were 
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high school fashion show—an annual 
event in the Spring semester—the 
girls made a_ splendid appearance. 
Colors as well as texture in materials 
suited well the type of girl who chose 
them. 

Beginning projects include table 
mats, napkins, towels, baby blankets, 
aprons, to he followed by coatings, 
suitings, bordered materials for dress- 
es, and skirts. Materials are now 
being studied by one girl who, in 
September, expects to weave uphol- 
stery material for covering a “Chinese 
Modern” chair. 

Weaving is no longer a hobby for 





Burlingame, California, high school weavers. 
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ADVERTISING 





FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. 
Over 1100 satisfied users. $45.95 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California. 





DESIGNER WANTS EXPERIENCED WEAVER to do 
occasional custom weaving for suit and coat mate- 
rial. Box A411, Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. 


WANTED-—Competent Weaving and Knitting Teacher 
for full-time job. Apply Box W 30, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Macomber Hand Loom—Good condition. 4 Harness. 
Plus Work Bench, extra reeds, shuttles, variety of 
threads. $50. Mrs. A. A. Stoughton. Call Mount 
Vernon 7-0282. 





NEW! ORIGINAL! EXCLUSIVE!—Weavers! Highlight 
your wardrobe and increase your sales with exvtic 
LORELEI BLOUSE! Designed for year round sports, 
daytime or evening wear. Absolute perfection with 
dirmdis. Simplicity itself to weave and assemble. Little 
cutting required. Fits any size. Stunning effects fron 
colorful odds and ends. Most orginal idea to come off 
any loom! Terrific sales appeal. Till now sold only in 
one exclusive European resort as custom made original. 
$1.35 for can’t fail pattern and complete instructions. 
Limited quantity available. Don’t delay! LORELEI 
ener LORELLYN WEAVERS, LARKSPUR, CALI- 





GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home for 
neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thousands doing it. 
Booklet free. Union Looms, 47 Post St., Boonville, 
N.Y 





WEAVERS: LABEL your weaving. Send $1.00 for 50 
beautiful labels “HAND WOVEN” with pitcure of 
shuttle all woven with blue on fine white tape. Hughes 
“.— Ine., 1158 Franklin Street, New York 18, 
a a. 








Manual on Four Harness Huck by Evelyn Neher 
Drafts, illustrations. $2.50. Order from Mrs. Neher, 
225 South Main Strect, New Canaan, Connecticut. 





WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment 
through classified columns of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet 
the requests for second hand equipment. Send in your 
copy now for the Spring issue. HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel. OR 9-2748 





Group Rates for Handweaver and Craftsman offer a 
saving. On one check, 25 or more one-year subserip- 
tions, $3.50 each; two years, $6.50. Canadian post- 
age 50¢ a year extra, Pan-American and foreign, 
$1.00. 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two harness table loom 
weaves 12%4” wide. $15.00 FOB. FOXBILT EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 15 Park Terrace, Corvallis, Oregon 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for experienced weav- 
er or crafts center to buy an established rug and 
carpet business. Equipment includes 18 HANDLOOMS, 
from 3 to 12 feet wide; 4-shaft coverlet loom; 
large stock of loom parts, bobbins, swifts, bo bin 
wheels, and other atixiliary equipment. Large stock 
of historie patterns suitable for contemoprary use 
Historie American firm, E. C. BEETEM & SON, 77 
years old. Plant could also be an attractive tourist 
attraction. Can be delivered with looms set up and 
warped. Clear title, immediate possession. Owner 
available for consultation for initial period of oper 
ation. For further information, write Charles Gilbert 
Beetem, 116-30 South Bedford Street, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 





WEAVERS DELIGHT RUG, 4 harness, semi-automat: 
nuttle. 45” width. Also suitable for fabrics 

$100. H. Baker, Old Lynne, Connecticut. Telephon 
Lynne 4-7978 





HANDWEAVING MILL SALE: 30 Looms for 40” 
fabric; Heddles; Heddle-frames; reeds; shuttles; de 
eating machine and HoYman Press for finishing; 2 
Universal 3250 Coners; Bottle Bobbin Winder; Seales; 
folding machine; drums; tables; bins; earts and 
complete factory set up for handweaving. Exceptional 
Sale Value. Will sell all or part. Will also lease out 
on long-term basis. This is a plant of Blue Ridge 
Mountain Hani Weavers. Purchaser of plant may us: 
this name. Contact Hipsh, Inc., 819 Broadway, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 





HONEYSUCKLE: 236 variations and specials; $1.00 
Silver Stars original miniature; 21 overshot techniques 
completely explained; $1.00. Mrs. B. Needham, 
Safety Harbor, Florida 





WIN CONTEST money. General Contest Bulletin gives 
hundreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules 
Sample 25¢. General Contests, 1609 East Sth, Dept 
HC, Duluth, Minnesota. 





For Sale—Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving Afghan 
Sample card on request. Harriet May Ilagerty, 64 
Washington Street, Gloversville, New York. 





For Sale— 

Books on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts 
both new an’ old, and in all lanuavtes. E. WEYHE 
BOOKSHOP. 794 Lexinzton Ave., N. Y. 21 


WOOLEN YARN—Exclusive source of supply. 6400 
yds. per lb., 30 beautiful mixtures including lovats, 
heathers. Free samples. C. S. C. WEAVERS’ CEN- 
TER, P. 0. Box 1437, Yakima, Washinzton 

DANISH HANDLOOM—36” reed, 4 harness, 6 
treadles, 10,000 heddles. Excellent condition—$50 
INGEBORG ANNING, 138 W. 11th St., New York 
City 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c¢ per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Personals Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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these girls, rather a means of owning 
a very fine coat, suit, or, if you please 
a “Chinese Modern” chair covering. 

Every piece woven by the girls is 
processed and finished, whether it 
means the construction of a well-tail 
ored suit or coat or the application of 
wide satin binding with that ever 
dainty feather stitching to a_ baby 
blanket. 

With six looms, 15 girls have been 
kept busy. Those who are not wea\ 
ing or preparing warp for the next 
article, spend their time finishing 
materials. 

A prerequisite of the course Is a 
clothing construction course in which 
the girls are taught details of finish 
Therefore, they enter the weaving 
class with more than 
interest. 


beginners’ 





New Craft Classes 

Ronald Stewart. handweaver and 
textile designer with a_ studio at 
Stockholm, New Jersey, is instructor 
in weaving at the Art, Life-Craftt 
Studios, 801 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, a craft center which was 
opened last March. Weaving classes, 
conducted on an individual basis, are 
held from 6:30 until 9:30 P. M. Mon 
day through Friday and from 9:30 


until 12 Saturday mornings. 





KNOX: Linen Thread--Mercerised, all colors, all 
sizes 
BERNAT: Fabri, Weaving Afghan, Crewel, Tap 
estry, small & large sks 
MATTSON: Bobbin Winders 


THE YARN MART 


Importers 


817 Pine Street Seattle 1, Wash. 





All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 


Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 


Handweaver & Craftsman 














* 

IT’S 

O 

STILL 

O 

THE BEST 
O 
GIFT FOR A 


O 
HANDWEAVER 
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Gift Number One—A year’s subscription to the weaving 
quarterly, Handweaver & Craftsman, for each of your 
friends who weaves. You give them a year’s full of 
weaving information and news of the weaving world. 


* Handweaver & Craftsman - 


Gift Number Two—A complete set of the back 
numbers of Handweaver & Craftsman, a col- 
lector’s item and a permanent, comprehensive 
source of reference material. The articles are 

as fresh and informative as the day they 
were written. They include many on basic 


designs and procedures in handweaving. 





All back issues still $1.00; after January 1, 1954, first three issues, 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, will be $1.25 each. 
First Gift Subscription $4.00; Each Additional Gift Subscription $3.60. 
All must be on one check. 
With your gift subscription you may include Regular Rates: One Year $4.00; Two Years 


your own Subscription or Renewal no $7.50; Three Years $10.00; Five Years $15.00. 


matter when it expires. : 
Canadian Postage 50c, Pan American and 


An attractive card will announce your Gift. Foreign $1 a year extra. 


Send check or money order to 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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COLORS KEYED TO FASHION 
















The softness, sheen, and wear- ’ ' : 

. Ederlin colors have a jewel-like 

ing qualities that have for cen- ,; 
5 ye tone that never dulls with age. 


turies made fine linen the most All Ederlin Yarn is dyed right in 


prized of all fabrics can be our own plant with the finest 
yours in every: piece you weave color-fast dyes obtainable — 
with Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns. dyes that are unexcelled in 

beauty and permanence. At 
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Ederlin Yarns are made of th the present time, you can get 


















finest long, unbroken fibers of = Fder/in Pure Linen Yarns in 
the world famous Courtrai natural unbleached. bleached. 
Flax, grown only in the valley and 22 striking colors favored Soe SEE Cure Cinen 

, ; : . , YARNS for 
of the River Lys in Belgium. _ by fashion experts. 
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These fibers are carefully Bed Spreads « D 

: SEND FOR SAMPLE ed Spreads @ Draperies 

combed and prepared in our COLOR CARDS Upholstery Fabrics 
own plant to leave only the Pillow Slips 


Get actual samples of Ederlin 
Blouses e Skirt 


T able Cloths 
Slip Cover 


longest, most lustrous fibers ; ‘eget ; 
: Yarns in 55 weights and full 
that are spun into Ederlin Pure ' , - 
range of colors. Send just 25c 
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Linen Yarns. The outstanding to cover handling and mailing. Kinase «lbh 
beauty of any piece woven with With your samples, we shall Mii Mies 


Ederlin Yarns lasts year after also send an interesting, in- Fashion Fabri 
year because it is permanently — formative booklet, “The Story 
spun right into the yarn. of EDERLIN.”’ 
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